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HE free school system of Pennsylvania is 
firmly rooted in the affections of the 
people. No political storm, no revolution 
that does not shake the very foundations of 
our whole social structure, can mar its feat- 
ures, much less endanger its existence. But 
this system so popular, so beneficent, was 
once the cause of a long-continued and 
hard fought battle, and is the fruit of a not 
less great because bloodless victory. 

The fight for free schools was not a con- 
flict of a day ora year. The men who led 
it were not even all of one generation. The 
struggle began one hundred and fifty years 
hefore the first free school was opened under 
the memorable Act of 1834. There was a 
long antecedent period of growth, a wonder- 

‘ful evolution of ideas and events, a gradual 
ripening of the civilization of the time, be- 
fore a free school system was possible. 

In the Frame of Government or Constitu- 
tion for his Province, prepared with the 
most elaborate care and in the light of the 
most advanced political wisdom of the day, 
before he left England, the founder of the 
Commonwealth provided that ‘‘ the Gover- 
nor and Provincial Council shall erect and 
order all public schools.’’ In Pennsylva- 
nia, therefore, it was meant from the first 





* This was the last educational paper written by 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, late State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. He read it re- 
cently as a lecture, before Institutes and on other 
public occasions. 





that education should be a public concern. 
This in itself was a step in advance of the 
age, for at that time in England, and with 
few exceptions in all other countries of Eu- 
rope, education was either controlled by 
private individuals, corporations or the 
church. To carry into effect the far-seeing 
educational policy expressed in the funda- 
mental law, an Act was passed by the Pro- 
vincial Assembly in 1683, as follows: ‘And 
to the end that poor as well as rich may be 
instructed in good and commendable learn- 
ing, which is to be preferred before wealth, 

Be it enacted, That all persons in this Pro- 
vince and Territories thereof having children, 
and all guardians and trustees of orphans, 
shall cause such to be instructed in reading 
and writing so that they may be able to read 
the Scriptures and write by the time they 
attain to twelve years of age; and that they — 
may be taught some useful trade or skill, 
that the poor may work to live, and the 
rich if they become poor may not want; 
of which every court shall take care. And 
in case such parents, guardians or overseers 
shall be found deficient in this respect, every 
such parent, guardian or overseer shall pay 
for every such child, five pounds, except 
there should appear an incapacity in body 
or understanding to hinder it.’’ This en- 


actment placed on our statute book more 
than two hundred years ago deserves to be 
framed and hung up in every school-house 
in the Commonwealth. 


I have not found 
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in the contemporaneous history of any other 
people an educational law so broad, or the 
expression of views on the subject of educa- 
tion so nearly approaching those entertained 
by the leading school men of the present 
day. This ancient Legislature, guided by 
the master hand of Penn, meant to make 
education universal within its jurisdiction. 
All children were to be instructed in read- 
ing and writing by the time they were twelve 
years of age. They were then to be taught 
‘some useful trade or skill,’’ thus anticipat- 
ing the efforts of the present day in behalf 
of industrial education. Neglect in either 
case was an offence to be looked into and 
punished by the county courts. Five pounds, 
probably equal to forty dollars of our cur- 
rency, was deemed no more than an adequate 
penalty to be paid by every parent, guar- 
dian or overseer who suffered a child to 
grow up without knowing how to read and 
write and learning a trade. All honor to 
those old legislators whose work on the 
foundation of our educational structure was 
so wisely done! 

The remarkable law of which we have just 
spoken was enacted in 1683: in 1683 also the 
Provincial Council, William Penn presiding, 
had under consideration the establishment 
of a school of arts and sciences, and six years 
later was founded in Philadelphia the Friends’ 
Public School, designed doubtless, under 
the educational provision of the Frame relat- 
ing to the establishment of public schools, 
to be the first of many institutions of the 
same character expected to be deemed nec- 
essary to supply the wants of the province 
as the population increased. By a public 
school, however, was not meant at that day 
as now a free school established and con- 
trolled by public authority, but a private 
endowed school conducted according to 
certain general regulations prescribed by a 
charter. Such were the great public schools 
of England—Eton, Rugby and others. The 
public school in Philadelphia as chartered 
by Penn admitted all classes of children of 
suitable age, and gave instruction to the 
poor without charge. The higher as well as 
the elementary branches of learning were 
taught in the central school, and connected 
‘with it, but located in different parts of the 
‘city, there was a number of schools for the 
poor called charity schools. From the 


manner in which this, the oldest school in 
Pennsylvania, was constituted, may be read- 
ily deduced Penn’s educational policy.’ It 
‘contemplated schools established by public 
‘- authority; schools of different grades, high 
.as well as elementary; education made uni- 
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versal by a provision for the free instruction 
of the poor. This was not a free school 
system, but it contained within it the germ 
that an American soil and with an American 
environment necessarily evolved such a 
system. ‘ 

The Academy and Charitable School of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, founded by 
Doctor Franklin and his coadjutors, in 
1749, was substantially in design and con- 
stitution the same as the Friends’ Public 
School founded a half a century earlier. 
Both institutions were chartered by public 
authority and governed by boards of trus- 
tees. The Academy like the public school 
provided higher and lower courses of in- 
struction, and endeavored to reach the poor 
byestablishing charity schools. The friends 
of each considered it the beginning of a 
system that would eventually spead over 
the State. Both Penn and Franklin favored 
universal education, and both adopted the 
same means of securing it—the free instruc- 
tion of the poor. The school chartered by 
Penn still flourishes, but it never broadened 
into the system originally contemplated ; 
the Academy projected by Franklin has 
become a great University. Neither was 
able to solve the problem of universal edu- 
cation, but both united in leading the way 
to the solution which came many years later. 

The educational conception of the patriots 
of the Revolution is well expressed in the 
Constitution of 1776. Therein it was pro- 
vided that ‘A school or schools shall be 
established in each county by the Legisla- 
ture for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters to be paid 
by the public as may enable them to instruct 
youth at low prices.’’ This foundation 
would not support a free school system, 
although it was laid by men who meant 
well to the cause of education, and who 
were searching earnestly for the best means 
of imparting instruction tothe people. But 
though the foundation had been broader 
and stronger, little could have been done 
towards erecting a building upon it during 
the great contest of arms then pending. 
The war over, the interest in education 
revived, and soon it became evident that 
there was to be a struggle between those 
who favored a general system of public 
schools and those who held that the State 
had done its duty when it had provided 
gratuitous instruction for the poor. In 
fact the fight for free sthools, though nec- 
essarily involved in the educational policy 
of Penn and portended by many events 
occurring during the first hundred years of 
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our history, actually began in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1790, and followed for 
many years the different interpretations 
given to the Article concerning elementary 
education adopted by that convention. 
The article reads: ‘‘ The Legislature shall 
as soon as conveniently may be provide by 
law for the establishment of schools through- 
out the State, in such a manner that the 
poor may be taught gratis.’’ For forty 
years and more this Article continued to be 
a bone of contention, one party stoutly 
affirming that it required the Legislature to 
establish a general system of public educa- 
tion, and the other maintaining as stoutly 
that it only made imperative the duty of 
providing gratuitous instruction for the 
poor. Details are impossible in a brief 
lecture, but there was not a governor’s 
message from 1790 to 1834, in which the 
question was not brought forward—not a 
session of the Legislature in which the 
opposing forces did not appear in battle 


_ array if not actually come to blows—not a 


year in which the people did not agitate the 
subject in public meetings or by means of 
articles in the newspapers or petitions to 
the Legislature. The friends of a general 
system were nearly always in the minority; 
as early as 1794, however, they passed their 


bill in both Houses of the Legislature, but. 


it was lost in a conference committee ; and 
in 1824 their bill became a law, but was 
repealed two years later, having been so bit- 
terly opposed as to accomplish little good. 
The reign of the majority is shown in the 
laws of 1802, 1804 and 1809, setting up 
and supporting what came to be known as 
‘* pauper schools,’’ schools admitting poor 
children but no others without charge. 
But defeated one year, the earnest, public- 
spirited school-men next year renewed the 
fight, as one leader went down another 
stepped forth to supply his place, and the 
glorious flag under which they fought was 
never lowered to the enemy. 

As the final struggle to establish free 
schools approached, several interesting cir- 
cumstances heralded its coming. Philadel- 
phia was constituted the first school district 
of Pennsylvania, and adopted the Lancas- 
terian system of instruction in 1818. Lan- 
caster City and the incorporated boroughs 
of the county, following the example, be- 
came the second school district in 1822, 
and opened one or more schools on the 
Lancasterian plan. The schools established 
in Philadelphia and Lancaster under the 
laws of 1818 and 1822 were not free schools ; 
they were public schools to which the poor 
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were admitted without charge, and those 
who could afford it paid tuition fees. But 
they were established, organized, managed, 
and supported by public authority, and this 
was a great point gained over the unorgan- 
ized and scattered private schools that they 
superseded. In principle, the Pennsylvania 
Lancasterian schools were precisely the same 
as the earlier public schools of New Eng- 
land and New York; for in both, children 
able to pay were required to do so. Still 
they were not freeschools—for these a patient 
people were compelled to wait some time 
longer. 

Directly after the second war with Great 
Britain and during a period of great distress, 
there was established in Philadelphia a body 
of citizens known as the Society for the 
Promotion of Public Economy. This soci- 
ety had a standing committee on public 
schools. The members of this committee 
were largely instrumental in securing the 
adoption of the Lancasterian schools in 
1818, and in bringing the originator of the 
system, Joseph Lancaster, from London, to 
superintend their introduction ; and finding 
room for an independent organization, many 
of the same gentlemen united in forming in 
1827 the Society for the Promotion of Public 
Schools. Robert Vaux was at the head of 
both organizations, and also from 1818 to 
1830 served as President of the Board of 
Public Education. To him, as a leader in 
the work of educational reform, Pennsyl- 
vania owes a deep debt of gratitude. 

The Society for the Promotion of Public 
Schools was composed of intelligent, public- 
spirited men. ‘Their broad purposes and 
the methods relied upon to accomplish them 
were set forth in the constitution they 
adopted as follows: ‘‘The object of the 
Society shall be the promotion of education 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania, by the 
encouragement of public schools in which 
the elementary branches of education shall 
be taught in the respective counties of the - 
Commonwealth; for the attainment of this 
end the Society shall open and maintain a 
correspondence with such zealous, intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens as may be in- 
duced to co-operate with it, and shall from 
time to time communicate to the public, 
through the medium of pamphlets and news- 
papers, such information as it may deem 
expedient, and adopt such other measures 
as may appear to be best calculated to ac- 
complish the object of itscreation.’’ Faith- 
fully did this earnest body of educational 
reformers labor to perform their self-imposed 
task. They published reports, elaborate, 
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able, showing the unsatisfactory condition 
of education throughout the State, and ex- 
plaining the reform that would be effected 
by the introduction of a public school sys- 
tem, and scattered them broadcast over the 
Commonwealth; they opened correspond- 
ence on the subject with leading men in 
every county; they secured as far as prac- 
ticable the aid of the public press, to which 
they furnished many articles concerning the 
subject for publication; meetings of the 
friends of education were held in many 
places at their instigation, and they prepared 
and had circulated and signed at every ses- 
sion for years petitions and memorials to 
the Legislature in behalf of a system of 
public schools. Indeed, it is only doing 
simple justice to say that these big-hearted, 
broad-minded, self-sacrificing private citi- 
zens were the power that moved and steadied 
the hands of Governor Wolf in his educa- 
tional policy, and that sent Senator Breck 
to the Legislature determined to press to an 
issue the long-pending contest for free 
schools. 

The messages of governors, the reports of 
legislative committees, and the petitions 
and memorials from the people on the 
school question, which for years had been 
troubling the waters of the Legislature, at 
length, in 1831, resulted in the passage of 
a law providing for the creation of a com- 
mon school fund. The calculation was that 
in about ten years the interest on the fund 
would amount to $100,000 per annum, when 
it was enacted that the annual distribution 
among the common schools of the State 
should begin. There were no common 
schools at the time, and none were provided 
for in the Act; but their friends counted it 
something gained when they placed money 
in the treasury to pay for them on their 
coming, and they felt that the glad day was 
near at hand. 

We are now approaching the climax of 
the great fight. The Legislature of 1833-4 
is in session. The forces gathering-for one 
hundred and fifty years have concentrated 
at Harrisburg. They are arrayed against 
each other for a final struggle which, it is 
plain, must be one of life or death. 

It was about this time that James Bu- 
chanan, as if in prophecy, in a public ad- 
dress spoke as follows: ‘‘If ever the pas- 
sion of envy could be excused, a man 
ambitious of true glory might almost be 
justified in envying the fame of that favored 
individual, whoever he may be, whom 
‘-Providence intends to make the instrument 
in establishing common schools throughout 








this Commonwealth. His task will be ar- 
duous. He will have many difficulties to 
encounter, and many prejudices to over- 
come; but his fame will excel that of the 
great Clinton in the same proportion that 
mind is superior to matter. Whilst the one 
has erected a frail memorial which, like 
everything human, must decay and perish, 
the other will raise a monument which shall 
flourish in immortal youth, and endure 
whilst the human soul shall continue to exist. 
Ages unborn and nations yet behind shall 
bless his memory.’”’ 

George Wolf sits in the gubernatorial 
chair. He is of good German stock, solid 
in body and mind. His education has been 
received at the old classical academy estab- 
lished by the Presbyterians in his native 
township, Allen, Northampton county. In 
this institution, too, he has had some ex- 
perience asateacher. By these influences 
he has succeeded in engrafting upon a strong 
conservative German stock something of the 
Scotch-Irish energy and spirit of progress. 
Elected governor in 1829, he has proved 
himself from the first an ardent friend of 
public education. Not in his earliest mes- 
sages taking ground in favor of an sbsolute 
system of free schools, he has advanced step 
by step until now, as he enters upon his sec- 
ond term, he has become the firm and fear- 
less advocate of such a system—so firm and 
fearless indeed, that neither the persuasions 
of friends, the threats of enemies or political 
dangers {to himself, can move him a hair’s 
breadth from his position. Strong and bold 
as had been his words in previous messages 
urging better provision for education, his 
appeal for free schools in his message of 
1833-4, excelled them all in ability and 
earnestness. He seems to have thought 
the time had come for a final effort in be- 
half of a cause near his heart, and he made 
it with a power that must have appalled the 
opposing forces. He says: 

Universal education, if it were practical to en- 
force it everywhere, would operate as a power- 
ful check upon vice,and would do more to di- 
minish the black catalogue of crimes so gener- 
ally prevalent, than any other measure, whether 
for prevention or punishment, that has hitherto 
been devised; and in this State it is not only 
considered as being entirely practicable, but it 
is enjoined by the Constitution as a solemn duty, 
the non-compliance with which has already 
stamped the stain of inexcusable negligence 
upon the character of the Commonwealth, which 
nothing short of prompt and efficient mearures 
in compliance with the constitutional require- 
ment can remove. 

He continued : 

Our apathy and indifference in regard to this 
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subject becomes the more conspicuous when 
we reflect that whilst we are expending millions 
for the improvement of the physical condition of 
the State, we have not hitherto appropriated a 
single dollar that is available for the intellectual 
improvement of its youth, which in a moral and 
political point of view is of tenfold more conse- 
quence. 

He adds: 

According to the returns of the last census, 
we have in Pennsylvania five hundred and 
eighty-one thousand one hundred and eighty 
children under the age of fifteen years, and 
one hundred and forty-nine thousand and 
eighty-nine between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty years, forming an aggregate of seven hun- 
dred and thirty thousand two hundred and 
sixty-nine juvenile persons of both sexes under 
the age of twenty years, most of them requiring 
more or less instruction. And yet with all this 
numerous youthful population, growing up 
around us, who, in a few years are to be our 
rulers and our lawgivers, the defenders of our 
country and the pillars of the State, and upon 
whose education will depend in great measure 
the preservation of our liberties and the safety 
of the Republic, we have neither schools estab- 
‘lished for their instruction nor provision made 
by law for establishing them as enjoined by the 
Constitution. . 

He thus concludes: 

It is time, fellow citizens, that the character of 
our State should be redeemed from the condi- 
tion of supineness and indifference under which 
its most important interest, the education of its 
citizens, has so long been languishing. 

Samuel Breck had come to the Senate in 
1833 at the instance of the friends of public 
education in Philadelphia, with the avowed 
purpose of making an effort to secure the 
adoption of a system of free schools. In 
order to lose no time, Senator Breck offered 
a resolution the first day of the session pro- 
viding for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses, to whom should 
be intrusted the consideration of all matters 
appertaining to the subject of education. 
He was made chairman of this committee, 
and at once began the preparation of the 
bill that became a law three months 
later, and established free schools in Penn- 
sylvania. Samuel Breck was a native of the 
State of Massachusetts, a gentleman of for- 
tune, a fine scholar and a man of great pub-’ 
lic spirit. He had travelled abroad, and 
was well acquainted with the conditions 
necessary to maintain free institutions. 
Those who served with him on the joint 
committee were on the part of the Senate, 
Charles B. Penrose, of Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam Jackson, of Chester; Almon H. Read, 
of Susquehanna, and William Boyd, of 
Philadelphia; and on the part of the 
House, Samuel Anderson, of Delaware; 
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William Patterson, of Washington; James 
Thompson, of Erie; James Clarke, of 
Huntingdon ; John Wiegand, of Philadel- 
phia; Thomas H. Crawford, of Franklin, 
and Wilmer Worthington, of Chester. 
Thaddeus Stevens was a member of the 
House, but did not serve on the committee 
or manifest any special interest in the 
educational question. He became a leader 
in the fight for the first time the following 
year, when an attempt was made to repeal 
the act. Thomas H. Burrowes was not a 
member of the Legislature; he had been a 
member of the House a year or two before, 
but was then known as an anti-free-school 
man. His large services to the free school 
cause were rendered as the organizer of the 
system while occupying the position of 
Superintendent of Common Schools from 
1836 to 1839. 

The bill establishing a system of free 
schools, as prepared by Senator Breck’s 
committee, passed both Houses without 
material amendment, and strange to say 
without much open opposition. It was a 
surrender without the risk of a battle. 
There must have been a large minority if 
not a majority of members at heart opposed 
to the bill; but awed by the determined 
attitude of the Governor, unable to match 
their adversaries in argument or spirit, 
shrinking from the ridicule which they were 
sure to encounter in open debate, they were 
swept for the moment into the passing cur- 
rent, and in the House but one vote was 
recorded against free schools, that of Grim 
of Lehigh, and in the Senate three dissent- 
ing voices only were heard in opposition, 
those of McCullough of Huntingdon, 
Stcever of Dauphin, and Sangston of 
Fayette. 

Details concerning the preparation and 
passage of the free school bill have been 
gathered from the official records, from the 
periodicals of the day, and from the recol- 
lections of the participants; but you will be 
most interested in hearing them from the 
private and unpublished journal of Senator 
Breck written at the time. He thus writes: 


Wednesday, December 11, 1833. The chief 
occupation that I propose to myself this session 
is the formation of a system of general educa- 
tion; for which purpose I introduced into the 
Senate on the first day of its meeting, a resolu- 
tion appointing a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses, to which should be referred all matters 
that have relation to the subject. That resolu- 
tion has been adopted, and it now remains for 
me to call the Joint Committee together for the 
purpose of organizing and commencing busi- 
ness. As I am chairman, I may be expected 
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to take the lead. I shall therefore address let- 
ters to the Governors of the States where univer- 
sal education is in operation. 

Sunday, January 19, 1834. Here is a gap in 
my journal, owing to the constant occupation 
on the report and bill prepared by me on the 
subject of general education. 

Saturday, February 1. My general educa- 
tion bill, report and appendix having been 
printed to-day, I sat up until midnight sending 
off about two hundred copies. 

Thursday, February 27. The general school 
bill introduced by me has passed the House of 
Representatives by a unanimous vote save one, 
and the zay man is named Grim. 

March 15. This morning, the education bill 
which has engaged much of my attention passed 
the Senate with three dissenting voices, and 
these decidedly the most ignorant and least 
educated of its members. They are Messrs. 
McCullough of Huntingdon, Stoever of Dau- 
phin and Sangston of Fayette. These three, 
with Grim in the House of Representatives, 
form the minority in the Legislature. It is 
truly honorable that so good a bill should have 
passed so nearly by a unanimous vote. If the 
measure shall work well, my public life will 
have resulted in some good. 

I am happy to say that I was aided zealously 
and very ably by Doctor Anderson and Doctor 
Worthington of the House, and Messrs. Jackson, 
Penrose and Read of the Senate. 


These extracts are brief, but they tell the 
whole story. Stopping now and taking 


a look over the field, the victory would 


seem to be complete. But has it not been 
gained too easily to be secure? Will not 
the old enemy rally once more as in 1826, 
and renew the fight? We shall see. 

The Act establishing free schools was ap- 
proved by the Governor on the first day of 
April, 1834. Under its provisions the first 
election of school directors in each district 
was fixed for the third Friday in September 
following ; and on the first Tuesday in No- 
vember was appointed the joint meeting in 
each county of a delegate from the several 
boards of school directors and county com- 
missioners held for the purpose of deciding 
whether or not taxes should be levied for 
the support of schools. It was the duty of 
the sheriff of each county to give, by pro- 
clamation, thirty days’ previous notice of 
the election of school directors. These no- 
tices began to appear in the newspapers 
early in August, and soon after the discus- 
sion concerning the new law began to grow 
warmer and warmer, until little else was 
talked about in public places from one end 
of the State to the other. It soon became 
evident that the anti-free-school men, who 
had lost the battle in the Legislature, were 
‘determined to renew it before the people, 
and with a fair prospect of success; for it 
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must be confessed that then and for years 
afterwards the majority in most of the coun- 
ties and districts were opposed to the change 
in the educational policy of the State 
brought about by the Act of 1834, and had 
they been allowed to vote squarely upon the 
question they would have wiped it from the 
statute-book by a majority of many tens, if 
not of hundreds of thousands. Even as it 
was, without a chance to express their 
opinions at the polls, except by indirection, 
and with large pecuniary inducements in 
favor of the Act, 485 out of 987 districts 
either boldly refused to enforce the law or 
stubbornly resolved to act as if no such law 
had been passed, and these recusant dis- 
tricts contained much the largest number of 
people and much the largest amount of 
wealth. In many districts the contest for 
and against free schools was so bitter that 
party, and even church ties were broken up; 
the rich without children arrayed them- 
selves against the poor with children, and 
the business and social relations of whole 
neighborhoods were greatly disturbed. 
Cases are known in which father and son 
took different sides, and in certain districts 
an outspoken free school man was scarcely 
allowed to live in peace and transact ordi- 
nary business. ‘The newspapers of the day 
were crowded with communications on the 
subject of the new school law, and it was 
the leading topic in hundreds of localities, 
wherever the people were accustomed to 
assemble, at shops, or stores or taverns, and 
on days of election or of public sale. 
Stories continue to be told by old men of 
the questionable means used to carry the 
elections by parties on either side. Enmi- 
ties were created between individuals and 
families that outlasted the life-time of those 
concerned. One whose recollection does 
not extend back to the infancy of our com- 
mon school system can form no idea that 
an institution now so freely supported and 
so deeply rooted in the affections of the 
people could once have been so bitterly op- 
posed and so cordially hated. 

The new law met with most favor in the 
northern counties. These had been settled 
by people from New England and New 
York, accustomed to public, if not free 
schools, and understanding their advantages. 
It was comparatively well received in the 
counties west of the Alleghenies, where a di- 
versity in wealth had not yet bred distinc- 
tions of class, and where different nationali- 
ties and different religious denominations 
had become so thoroughly mixed as to re- 
cognize an educational interest in common. 
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Opposition to it was most formidable in the 
southern, central, and south-eastern portions 
of the State, and greatest of all in counties 
and districts in which the people were prin- 
cipally of German descent. The cause of 
this peculiar condition of things is not diffi- 
cult to find. 

The schools were opposed by several 
classes of people, and for different reasons. 
First, there was an aristocratic class whose 
Old World ideas of rank and privilege still 
controlled their judgment. They had no 
sympathy with the doctrine of equality upon 
which free schools are founded. They 
looked upon a lower class—a peasant class— 
as a necessity; and to educate beyond the 
mere elements those who must forever re- 
main at the bottom of the social scale, was 
in their opinion to unfit them for the sphere 
of life for which they were intended, and 
to render them unhappy. The doctrine that 
all men are created equal, that brains and 
blood truly noble are as often born in a 
cottage as in a castle, they met with a sneer 
- that expressed better than words their dis- 
gust. As a work of benevolence they were 
willing to assist in educating the poor as 
poor to a limited extent, but they never 
could think of sending their own children 
to common schools, or of sanctioning the 
leveling principle upon which they were es- 
tablished. 

Then, there was a class of people at that 
time, as there always is, who were opposed 
to change ; who would rather suffer a present 
ill than risk an experiment with the hope of 
bettering it. This class of social and polit- 
ical dead-weights rested like an incubus 
upon the effort to establish free schools. 
Their denunciations of the new school law 
were fierce and unrelenting, for they rightly 
conceived that it brought about not only a 
change in the school policy of the State, but 
a revolution. 

Several religious denominations almost in 
a body placed themselves in opposition to 
free schools as established by the new law. 
The Catholics, who have always done most 
to support their own schools, seem to have 
stood aloof from the contest; but with many 
notable exceptions, the Friends, the Luth- 
erans, the Reformed and the Mennonites, 
wherever sufficiently numerous to have 
churches and schools, united in voting 
against the free school law and taxes for 
free schools. Some of the boldest leaders 


and staunchest friends of the free school 
cause were connected with these denomina- 
tions, but what has been said applies to them 
They had reason. 


as a whole. They were 
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not opposed to education. They were at 
the time maintaining at their own expense 
hundreds of schools. In these, in accord- 
ance with the rules of their several churches 
and the customs of their fathers, their chil- 
dren had long been instructed by teachers 
of their own appointment in the various 
branches of secular knowledge and in the 
sacred doctrines of religion. The school- 
houses had been built and furnished with 
their own money. In many places they 
had connected with the school property 
houses and gardens for the teachers, and in 
some cases the schools were endowed. The 
poor children of the denomination support- 
ing the school were usually instructed with- 
out charge, and it was rare indeed that any 
poor child residing within reach of a school 
was denied instruction because he could not 
afford to pay for it. ‘To break up this sys- 
tem of schools which they had established 
and were willing to support, to continue it 
and yet be compelled to pay taxes for the 
maintenance of common schools, seemed to 
them alternatives equally objectionable. But 
what went hardest with most of them was to 
sever the tie that had bound in one church 
and school, to divorce what in their view 
God had joined together, to secularize the 
school and be compelled to educate their 
children where they could receive no positive 
religious instruction. The greatest sufferers 
from this severance of church and school were 
the German denominations ; for in their case 
it was the breaking up of relations existing 
for hundreds of years, and considered sacred 
by them and their fathers. Such were the 
circumstances in which multitudes of good 
men were placed, and few can blame them 
for their opposition to a system of education 
that would inevitably uproot so much that 
was dear to them. It was too much to ex- 
pect them at once to be willing to make so 
great a personal sacrifice for a principle that 
had not then proven its universal benefi- 
cence. 

Many persons of German descent opposed 
the free schools for another reason—their 
probable influence in displacing the lan- 
guage they had continued to use and to 
which they were greatly attached. Instruc- 
tion was to be given in English; they 
feared that German would be gradually 
pushed into the background and eventually 
entirely displaced. They thought it best, 
therefore, to offer at once resistance to this 
insidious attack on their beloved mother- 
tongue, 

But the bitterest enemies of free schools, 
these that fought them longest and hardest, 
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were the ignorant, the narrow-minded and 
penurious. This was the class of men who 
appealed to the most sordid motives by 
which communities are influenced, for the 
purpose of making the new law unpopular. 
They argued that the education of the 
masses was dangerous and would breed 
mischief, idleness, vice, crime; that the 
taxes required to support schools would 
greatly impoverish if not entirely bankrupt 
the people; that it was unjust to compel 
those who had no children to pay for the 
education of the children of others—unjust 
for the industrious man who had saved his 
money to support schools for the spendthrift 
who had squandered all he earned—and that 
the compulsory features of the law would 
fasten on the necks of the people a tyranny 
worse than that from which their fathers 
had escaped by the war of the Revolution. 
Among the more violent of this class of 
men were some who used every effort in 
their districts, fair and foul, to carry them 
against free schools, and when defeated re- 
fused to pay their school taxes; and think- 
ing to make themselves martyrs, stubbornly 
suffered their property to be seized and sold 
by tax collectors. By themselves, this ex- 
treme class would not have been formidable; 
but in localities where their numbers and 
weight were increased by those who opposed 
the free schools for better reasons, they re- 
mained masters of the situation for many 
years. 

With feelings so antagonistic on the ques- 
tion of free schools, it is not to be wondered 
at that it became involved in the nomination 
and election of members of the Legislature 
in the fall of 1834. In counties where the 
anti-school sentiment was strong, members of 
the Legislature who had voted for the new 
school law were either compelled to pro- 
mise to undo their work or their places 
were filled by others who were ready to do 
it for them. Among those chosen were 
some who owed their election wholly to 
their bitter hostility to free schools. In 
Berks county two old members of the 
Legislature, who were candidates for re- 
election, were badly beaten because they 
had voted for free schools. The two Union 
county members were coldly left at home 
because, like men, they refused before the 
nominating convention to pledge them- 
selves to vote for the repeal of the law they 
had helped to enact. The York county 
members, bending to the storm, declined to 
be candidates for re-election when certain 
defeat awaited them. And such were the 
results in these and other counties that, 
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without doubt, a majority of the men elected 
members of the Legislature of 1834-5, went 
to Harrisburg determined. to blot the school 
legislation of the preceding year from the 
statute-book. 

Undismayed by-the storm of opposition 
raised against free schools, regardless of the 
hostile feeling which began to threaten him 
with political danger as their friend, Gover- 
nor Wolf in his message of December 3, 
1834, took no backward step on the educa- 
tional question, but firmly maintained the 
advanced position he had so long occupied, 
and manfully stood by the new law, unpop- 
ular as itseemed. He recounted its history, 
admitted its imperfections, suggested amend- 
ment instead of repeal, plead for a fair trial, 
quoted in its behalf the imperative injunc- 
tion of the Constitution, and intimated that 
he would stand by it, come what might. 

From the first day of the session, the at- 
titude of the Senate threatened disaster to 
the infant school system. Jacob Kern, the 
speaker, of the Northampton, Lehigh, 
Wayne and Pike district, was an anti-free 
school man; and David Fullerton, of Frank- 
lin county, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, shared his views. Bills were 
offered suspending the new school law for 
three years, for five years, and to repeal it 
altogether. Finally, these movements as- 
sumed the shape of a bill entitled a supple- 
ment to the Act of 1834, which was earnestly 
debated for many days. The result was the 
passage of a bill, March roth, under the 
title, ‘An Act making provision for the ed- 
ucation of the poor gratis, and to repeal the 
Act of the first day of April, 1834.’’ In 
substance as well as in name this bill was a 
death-blow to free schools. It was passed 
in the Senate by a vote of nineteen to eleven, 
and strange to say, thirteen senators who 
had voted for the school law the year before 
now voted to repeal it. 

Fortunately, the House was more favor- 
able to the school law of 1834 than the 
Senate. James Thompson, of Erie, after- 
wards and for many years a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was in the Speaker’s chair. 
As a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion the year before, he had been active in 
securing the passage of the free school law. 
Dr. Samual Anderson, of Delaware, had 
served on the Committee of Education, and 
was now its Chairman. He was one of the 
earliest and most earnest free school men. 
But although the friends of education had 
more strength proportionately than in the 
Senate, there were not wanting movements 
that portended the coming struggle on the 
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question of the repeal of the Act of 1834. 
On February zoth, the Committee on Edu- 
cation reported a bill simplifying the Act, 
and removing some of its objectionable 
features. A minority report made by 
Emanuel C. Reigart, of Lancaster, favored 
a return of the law of 1809, and a bill to 
this effect was presented. From the be- 
ginning of the session, the Legislature was 
flooded with petitions asking for the repeal 
or the modification of the free school law. 
As ascertained by a committee of the 
House, thirty-eight counties out of fifty-one 
sent petitions asking outright for the repeal 
of the law. In this list, Berks was repre- 
sented by 63 petitions, with 3,674 signatures ; 





Lancaster by 82, with 3,322 signatures; 


Chester by 40, with 2,261 signatures; Mont- 
gomery by 21, with 2,259 signatures ; Leb- 
anon by 22, with 1,664 signatures; Bucks 
by 36, with 1,625 signatures; Lehigh by 
27, with 1,586 signatures; Union by 26, 
with 1,479 signatures ; Westmoreland by 16, 
with 1,445 signatures; Franklin by 17, with 
‘1,116 signatures ; Northampton by 18, with 
1,053 signatures; Delaware by 33, with 
1,024Signatures. ‘These were theonly coun- 
ties that petitioned a thousand strong, other 
counties made their wishes known by a 
smaller number of names, as Dauphin by 5, 
with 355 signatures. The petitions against 
repeal were weak in comparison, and the 
forces arrayed against the law seemed al- 
most enough to shake the courage of the 
staunchest advocate of free schools. 

When the Senate bill, repealing the Act 
of 1834, came to the House, the Committee 
on Education, as the best mode of meeting 
the issue squarely, reported it as committed. 
A fierce battle between the opposing forces 
was now inevitable, and it began in the 
Committee of the Whole, where, after a 
severe struggle, April roth, the committee 
reported the bill to the House in the shape 
of a substitute for the Senate bill, which not 
only did not repeal the law of 1834, but 
actually strengthened it by removing some 
of its most material defects and adding to 


it several provisions calculated to facilitate 


its practical operation. 

April 11th, 1835, must be regarded as an 
eventful day in the school Jegislation of 
Pennsylvania. The school bill with its 
amendments came up on second reading 
before the House. The men who had 
opposed it the day preceding in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, now resisted its further 
progress with all their power. An amend- 


ment repealing the law of 1834 was offered, 
discussed and voted down. 


Other less im- 
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portant amendments, intended to cripple 
the Act, shared the same fate. Mr. Reigart 
moved that the Act of 1834 be suspended 
for three years ; this motion was voted down 
by fifty nays to thirty-eight yeas. The 
members from Montgomery and Lebanon 
tried to have their counties exempted from 
the operation of the law, but this was re- 
fused. When other means failed, dilatory 
and obstructive motions were resorted to; 
but, although the fight continued during a 
morning, an afternoon and an evening ses- 
sion, the friends of free schools, gallantly 
maintaining their ground during the whole 
day, at last began to gain upon the enemy 
inch by inch, and finally routed him and 
drove him from the field. The main test of 
strength was the vote on the first section of 
the bill, which has passed by fifty-five yeas 
to thirty-four nays. Gaining strength by 
this success, the remaining sections were 
pushed through as rapidly as possible, the 
rules were suspended, the bill was passed 
finally, and the victory was complete. 

When the amended bill came into the 
hands of the Senate for concurrence, two 
alternatives were presented—either to agree 
to what the House had done, or to suffer 
the Act of 1834 to remain in force without 
amendment. The former was chosen; and 
with a few unimportant changes the bill, as 
it passed the House, became a law. And so 
ended the last great fight for free schools in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

There was a number of brave and devoted 
friends of public education in the Legisla- 
ture of 1835, but the acknowledged leader 
of the free school forces in the House of 
Representatives during their great struggle 
was the member from Adams, called subse- 
quently the ‘*Old Commoner,’’ Thaddeus 
Stevens. He was not popular with his fel- 
low members ; on most questions he would 
not have been accorded large influence or a 
numerous following; but, when parties be- 
came mixed in the hot fight on the question 
of the repeal of the school law of 1834, and 
personal prejudices lost their sway amid the 
conflicting passions of the House, all the 
friends of free schools were glad to accept 
his masterly leadership. His position at the 
head of the free school forces was bold and 
uncompromising; he infused spirit and 
courage into their ranks, and met their ene- 
mies with bitter denunciation and withering 
scorn. His was the banner around which 
they rallied, his the plume that shone 
highest in the front rank of battle, and his 
the hand that struck down the fiercest of 
their enemies. Competent judges who wit- 
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nessed the fight agree in stating that had he 
stood aloof the day would have beeu lost, 
and so far as the Legislature could do it, the 
law of 1834 would have been swept from the 
statute-book. 

Thaddeus Stevens was a poor Vermont 
farmer’s son. He made his way, by means 
of a fond mother’s savings, through Dart- 
mouth College, and came to Pennsylvania 
in 1815, then twenty-three years old. He 
had made shoes and taught a country school 
at home, and here he began his career by 
becoming an assistant teacher in the 
Academy at York, studying law and open- 
ing an office at Gettysburg. Elected to the 
Legislature in 1831, he took no active part 
in questions relating to education until the 
crisis of the great fight came, in 1835, and 
he saw that the infant free schools were in 
danger of destruction. Then, gathering up 
his great strength, he threw himself with his 
whole soul into the contest, and, as has 
been related, won the day. 

The effect of his speech, delivered at a 
critical stage in the progress of the bill, was 
never forgotten either by friend or foe. 
Dr. George Smith, of Delaware, who was 
present, wrote of it in 1880: ‘* Stevens’ 
speech was one of the most powerful I have 
ever heard. The House was electrified. 
The wavering voted for the House sections, 
and the school system was saved from igno- 
minious defeat.’’ Elijah F. Pennypacker 
of Chester, at the time a member of the 
House, and who was fifty years ago one of 
the clearest-headed men in the Common- 
wealth, declared that the speech of Mr. 
Stevens was ‘‘so convincing that the friends 
of education were brought in solid column 
to the support of the measure, and thus 
saved the common school system.’’ The 
voice of these eye-witnesses is the voice of 
all. A copy of the speech, beautifully 
printed on silk by some free school men in 
Reading, was proudly kept by its author 
until his death.* Two or three paragraphs 
from this speech will show its temper. 

But we are told that this law is unpopular, 
that the people desire its repeal. Has it not 
always been so with every new reform in the 
condition of man? Old habits and old preju- 
dices are hard to be removed from the mind. 
Every new improvement which has been grad- 
ually leading man from the savage through the 
civilized up to a highly cultivated state, has re- 
quired the most strenuous and often perilous 
exertions of the wise and the good. But, sir, 
much of its unpopularity is chargeable upon the 
vile arts of unprincipled demagogues. Instead 








* This speech is published in full in 7he Pennsy/- 
vania School Journal for February, 1891. 
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of attempting to remove the honest misappre- 
hensions of the people, they cater to their pre- 
judices, and take advantage of them to gain 
low, dirty, temporary, localtriumphs. I do not 
charge this on any particular party. Unfortu- 
nately,|almost the only spot on which all parties 
meet in union is this ground of common in- 
famy... . 

I have seen the present Chief Magistrate of 
this Commonwealth violently assailed as the 
projector and father of this law. I am not the 
eulogist of that gentleman ; he has been guilty 
of many deep political sins. But he deserves 
the undying gratitude of the people, for the 
steady, untiring zeal which he had manifested 
in favor of common schools, I will not say his 
exertions in that cause have covered all, but 
they have atoned for many of his errors. I trust 
that the people of this State will never be called 
upon to choose between a supporter and an 
opposer of free schools. But if it should come 
to that, if that is to be made the turning point 
on which we are to cast our suffrages, if the 
opponent of education were my most intimate 
personal and political friend andthe free school 
candidate my most obnoxious enemy, I should 
deem it my duty as a patriot, at this moment of 
our intellectual crisis, to forget all other consid- 
erations and place myself unhesitatingly and 
cordially in the ranks of him whose banner 
streams in light... . 

But will this Legislature, will the wise 
guardians of the dearest interests of a great 
Commonwealth, consent to surrender the high 
advantages and brilliant prospects which this 
law promises, because it is desired by a worthy 
gentleman, who in a moment of causeless panic 
and popular delusion, sailed into power ona 
Tartarean flood !—a flood of ignorance darker, 
and to the intelligent mind more dreadful than 
that accursed pool at which mortals and im- 
mortals tremble! Sir, it seems to me that the 
liberal and enlightened proceedings of the last 
Legislature have aroused the demon of igno- 
rance from his slumber; and, maddened at the 
threatened loss of his murky empire, his dis- 
a howlings are heard in every part of the 
OMG. = % 

Who would not rather do one living deed 
than to have his ashes enshrined in ever-burn- 
ished gold? Sir, I trust that when we come to 
act on this question we shall take lofty ground, 
look beyond the narrow space which now cir- 


-cumscribes our vision— beyond the passing, 


fleeting point of time on which we stand—and 
so Cast our votes that the blessing of education 
shall be conferred on every son of bennsylvania 
—-shall be carried home to the poorest child of 
the poorest inhabitant of the meanest hut of 
your mountains, so that even he may be pre- 
pared to act well his part in this land of freemen, 
and lay on earth a broad and solid foundation 
for that enduring knowledge which goes on in- 
creasing through increasing eternity. 


The defeat of the anti-free school men in 
the Legislature of 1835 was decisive—the 
fight was never afterwards renewed ; but for 
years they continued to nurse a spirit of re- 
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venge against the men who had triumphed 
over them. Governor Wolf, the Boanerges 
of the whole struggle, was destined to be the 
first struck down. He was nominated for a 
third term by a convention of his party 
which met at Harrisburg, March 4, 1835, 
but a section of the convention seceded, and 
subsequently Rev. H. A. Muhlenberg was 
made a candidate by the dissatisfied portion 
of the party. The leaders in this movement 
professed to have other reasons for opposing 
Wolf than his advocacy of free schools; but 
their followers almost to a man were anti- 
free-school men, and ‘‘No school tax !’’ and 
‘*No free schools!’’ were the popular in- 
scriptions borne on the Muhlenberg banners 
throughout the campaign. By this division 
in the Democratic party, Wolf was defeated 
and Joseph Ritner, the candidate of the 
united Whig and Anti-Masonic parties, was 
elected. Overcome but still unyielding, the 
heroic Wolf with his last words to the Leg- 
islature pressingly urged attention to the in- 
terests of education and predicted that the 


‘new system of free schools would ‘‘ eventu- 


ally be universally accepted and approved.”’ 
His political death was a martyrdom to the 
cause he had so long and so bravely sup- 
ported. 

Joseph Ritner was born on a farm in 
Berks county in 1780. The only schooling 
he was able to obtain was six months in a 
country school at the age of six years ; but, 
thrown upon his own exertions, he acquired 
a large stock of solid information by read- 
ing and observation, and was a man of 
sound, practical judgment. Before his elec- 
tion as Governor he had served four years 
in the House of Representatives, two of 
which he occupied the Speaker’s chair. 
His enemies called him a ‘‘dumb Dutch- 
man’’ and invented many amusing anec- 
dotes calculated to prove his ignorance; but 
in reality he was a clear thinker, a good 
speaker, and a man of much more than or- 
dinary common sense. Elected Governor 
as the opponent of Wolf, voted for by many 
anti-free-school men, it might be supposed 
that he would either join hands with the 
enemies of free schools or occupy a neutral 
position on the question. He was earnestly 
pressed to take one or the other of these 
courses by some of the warmest and most 
influential of his political friends, but to his 
great honor be it said he never yielded for a 
moment to their short-sighted solicitations, 
but like his predecessor, with true German 
tenacity, was a zealous and liberal friend of 
free schools during his term of office and to 
the end of his days. As Governor, he as- 
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sumed from the first the permanency of the 
new school system, and fearlessly bent all his 
energies to securing the necessary means to 
perfect it—including those at that time most 
unpopular, large state appropriations and 
increased local taxation. He astonished 
both the friends and enemies of common 
schools by proposing, in 1836, an increase 
in the State appropriation from $200,000 to 
$800,000. In response the Legislature ac- 
tually voted $700,000, the largest sum of 
money in proportion to population ever ap- 
propriated to common school purposes in a 
single year. Not even Wolf, had he re- 
mained in office, could have done more for 
the free school cause. Retiring to private 
life, Governor Ritner fixed his residence in 
Cumberland county, where he lived to be 
nearly ninety years old. At eighty and up- 
wards he was still accustomed to attend ed- 
ucational meetings, to preside at teachers’ 
institutes, and, in 1861, traveled all the way 
to Edinboro, Erie county, to serve on a 
Board appointed to inspect buildings erected 
for a Normal School.* 

The Act of 1834 never went fairly into 
operation. Even with the amendments of 
1835, it was ambiguous, impracticable, and 
ill-suited to the conditions in which it was to 
be enforced. It was the principle of free 
schools only that triumphed in 1834 and 
1835; the law was yet to be molded into 
working shape. This task was performed 
by the Legislature of 1836 under the lead of 
Dr. George Smith, of Delaware. Dr. Smith 
was a senator ih 1834 and 1835, and had 
served on the Committee on Education ; in 
1836, he was placed at its head. Asaschool 
director in the township where he resided 
he was well acquainted with the defects of 
the existing school law. In 1836, as in 
1834, the educational committees of the two 
houses acted jointly, and it fell to the lot of 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee to 
prepare the new bill which all deemed 
necessary. It was reported without the 
alteration of a single word. In the Senate, 
it underwent much discussion and at one 
stage of its progress was saved from defeat 
only by a tie vote. It was finally passed in 
that body by seventeen to eleven. In the 
House it was amended in a number of par- 
ticulars, but a Conference Committee under 





* This visit to Edinboro was made at the request 
of, and in company with, his old Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction from 1835. to 1838, Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, who was again serving the State as Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in 1861, twenty-five years 
later, aud under very different circumstances.—EbD. 











the directing hand of the father of the bill 
struck out all the changes which seemed 
likely to prove hurtful.* 

The school law of 1836 was not a supple- 
ment to the school law of 1834. While 
something was taken from the older law, 
many of its provisions were entirely new, 
and it is only just to say that it constitutes 
the foundation of our present system of com- 
mon schools. The name of George Smith, 
therefore, must occupy a high place on the 
roll of those who contributed most to found 
and perfect our system of public education. 

A law suited to the educational wants of 
the State was now on the statute-book: one 
thing more was needed, an agent to expound 
the law to the people and to organize and 
put in operation the projected system of 
schools. Providence seems to have raised 
up at this time the right man for this deli- 
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cate and difficult work. For some unac- 
countable reason, Governor Ritner had 
passed by many older, better known, and 
more distinguished party friends, and placed 
Tuomas H. Burrowes, then only thirty 
years of age, in the office of Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. At the time of his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Burrowes had no experience 
whatever in school affairs. Educated ex- 
clusively by private tutors or in private 
schools, and mostly abroad, his interest in 
the elevation of the poorer classes of society 
by means of universal education had not yet 
been awakened. 

As a member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Lancaster county, in 1831-2 and 
1832-3, he had steadily voted with the op- 
ponents of a general system of education. 
Of his own fitness for the office at that 





* Despite the great service of Dr. George Smith, 

beyond question a hand which had much to do in 
shaping the law of 1836 was that of State Superin- 
tendent Thomas H. Burrowes. He was commis- 
sioned Secretary of the Commonwealth December 
15th, 1835. Two weeks after he entered upon the 
office he was committed for life to the cause of gen- 
eral education at the public expense. Within two 
months he had written his “‘ Supplementary Report,”’ 
dated February 19, 1836, pointing out forcibly the 
defects of the school law which he was then admin- 
istering (in its spirit, if not in the letter of its sections), 
‘and suggesting essential legislation. Within six 
months he had the law made so satisfactory in its 
provisions that, to the end of his life, he spoke of it 
with hearty approval, as adapted to the wants of that 
early day. In referring, some thirty years later, to 
this era in the history of the system, he says: 

“ Thus it was that, with little borrowed assistance, 
and founding it on the actual wants of the State and 
the few grand leading principles in the otherwise 
crude school laws of 1834 and 1835, the Pennsylva- 
nia System was built up, by herself and for herself. 
As regards the acts of 1834 and 1835, it was also, 
perhaps, fortunate that they were bald almost to bare- 
ness in administrative detail, and imperfect almost to 
the extent of unintelligibility, except in their leading 
principles. This threw upon the officer [Dr. Bur- 
rowes himself] a choice of evils: Either he was to 
permit the system to remain, in many of its details, 
almost dormant till legislative remedy could be ob- 
tained ; or he had to administer it in many of those de- 
tails without specific statutory authority, and accord- 
ing to what was supposed to be the intention of the 
law-making power, deduced from the naked fact of 
the establishment of a common system. The latter 
alternative was adopted ; and hence it was that, when 
the admirable school law of June 13, 1836, was in 
process of formation, considerable experience had al- 
ready been acquired, and some confidence was felt in 
the suggestions then made towards its details. After 
the passage of that act, not only was less difficulty in 
the administration of the system experienced, but, by 
that time, full confidence was felt in the course which 
--necessity had compelled,—that of shaping our system 
to our own condition and wants, and of relying little, 
if at all, on communities of widely different composi- 








tion, with different interests, and, as regards the Old 
World, with different forms of government.” 

It was the purpose of these two able men—one of 
them Chairman of the Joint Educational Committee 
of the Legislature, and the other the thoroughly 
aroused Superintendent of Common Schools—to 
frame such a law as would be ample in its scope and 
definite and complete in its varied details. Dr. 
Smith had served on former committees of education 
in the Legislature, and had had valuable experience 
in the local direction of schools. Dr. Burrowes was 
the responsible head of the new system, to which he 
brought exceptional ability in organization, the train- 
ing of the lawyer and legislator, and as thorough ac- 
quaintance as was then possible with the necessities 
of the situation throughout the State. Both were 
scholars ; and they were alike inspired by a generous 
enthusiasm that, being such men as they were, grew 
naturally out of the grandeur of their patriotic purpose. 
They were both men of affairs, who knew what they 
wanted, and together drafted a bill which was ap- 
proved by the Joint Education Committee, and was 
carefully watched at every step of its doubtful pro- 
gress, until finally enacted into law. In a pleasant 
article upon Dr. George Smith, written by Dr. Bur- 
rowes in October, 1867, he says: 

“ He it was who framed the amended schoo] law 
of 1836; and in so doing most of the suggestions of 
the State Superintendent, made in the Supplementary 
Report of February, 1836, were adopted. Frequent 
conferences on the subject thus took place—some of 
them while walking for exercise in the vicinity of 
Harrisburg during the summer session of 1836, when 
botanical remarks by the Doctor (who was devoted to 
the natural sciences, particularly Botany) and pleas- 
ant conversation on other subjects gave variety to 
grave discussions of school questions. The pleasant 
intimacy thus commenced has continued and in- 
creased for @ver thirty years, without any interruption, 
with one of the kindest and best and most useful men 
whom the writer has known.” 

This very modest reference to his own work upon 
the law of 1836, would not have satisfied the gener- 
ous Dr. Smith, who was glad to acknowledge that for 
certain of the advanced and most practical features 
of the new law, due credit must be given to his old 
friend Dr. Burrowes.—Zditor Journal, 
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period, he was accustomed to say at a later 
day, ‘‘I knew about as much of the details 
of school affairs as I did of the local geo- 


- graphy of the moon.’’ His appointment 


was, therefore, at first very distasteful to the 
friends of free schools, and the old soldiers 
in the Legislature who had fought so long 
and so hard to establish them, justly feared 
that the administration of the new system 
had fallen into unfriendly hands and for 
months withheld their full confidence from it. 

Never were men more agreeably disap- 
pointed. Ignorant of his duties but deter- 
mined to master them, oppressed with the 
magnitude of the undertaking but not 
shrinking from it, with increasing strength 
and growing interest as the work progressed, 
the new State Superintendent began his 
great task of organizing the system and 
starting the schools. Little had been done 
before and he had to build from the founda- 
tion, but in this line of work he was at his 
best. The new system was explained, pre- 
judices against it were removed, practical 
plans for starting and managing the schools 
were published and scattered broadcast over 
the State, order was evolved from confusion, 
and a working organization took the place 
of a bewildering chaos. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes was at this time only three years in 
office, but, without counting his valuable 
services in later years, his name well deserves 
to be ranked among the chief benefactors of 
free schools. 

The sum of all is this: Free schools in 
Pennsylvania are the growth of our own 
soil, and owe what they are to-day to in- 
fluences extending back more than two 
hundred years. Penn, Franklin, the fram- 
ers of the Constitutions of 1776 and 1790, 
the educational laws passed during the first 
fifty years of our existence as a State, all 
combined to herald the coming of universal 
education and contributed something to 
usher in the glad day. 

To name the men who were first among 
the immediate founders of our system of 
free schools, who led the great fight to 
establish them, is easy after what has been 
said. On the roll I place highest, in the 
order in which their work was done, the 
names of Robert Vaux, George Wolf, 
Samuel Breck, Thaddeus Stevengg George 
Smith, Joseph Ritner, and Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes. Robert Vaux, Philadelphia’s great 
educational reformer, the head of her so- 
cieties for the advancement of public edu- 
cation, her foremost citizen in establishing 
Lancasterian schools, infant schools and the 
institutions for the deaf, and dumb, and 
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blind, and President of her Board of Edu- 
cation from 1818 to 1830. George Wolf, 
who as governor made the adoption of a 
free school system, the chief aim of his ad- 
ministration, and suffered political defeat 
and death rather than betray the cause he so 
much loved. Samuel Breck, who accepted 
the position of senator for the avowed pur- 
pose of securing the adoption of a free 
school system and when his object was at- 
tained resigned the office—who prepared the 
bill of 1834, establishing free schools, and 
boldly stood at the helm while it made its 
perilous passage through the Legislature. 
Thaddeus Stevens, who, in 1835, in the 
House of Representatives at Harrisburg, 
at a critical moment when all seemed lost, 
saved free schools from the threatened 
destruction. George Smith, the father of 
the law of 1836, the basis of our present 
system of public education. Joseph Ritner, 
who, with the fate of his predecessor before 
his eyes, at the risk of losing party strength 
and personal friends, protected and fostered 
the infant free schools with the whole power 
of his administration. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, the great expounder and organizer of 
Pennsylvania’s system of free schools, 
These are the names I would place on the 
monument that, I trust, is soon to rise in 
the grounds of the State Capitol at Harris- 
burg, to honor their memory, and to remind 
future generations of the deep debt of grati- 
tude we owe them. When such a monu- 
ment shall be erected, let it be firm in its 
foundations, for in universal education rests 
the hope of free government; let it be of 
purest marble, for the fight for free schools 
was a battle for the right—the victory an 
unalloyed good, causing no pain, shedding 
no blood, showering blessings upon enemies 
as well as friends; let it tower upwards 
to the sky, that the morning and the evening 
sun may shed their golden rays upon it, 
for nothing in all our history is more 
glorious than the deeds it will commemorate. 


eo 


Ir has been discovered within the past 
year or two that a beam of light produces 
sound. A ray of sunlight is thrown through 
a lens on a glass vessel that contains lamp- 
black, colored silk, or worsted, or other 
substances. A disk, having slits or open- 
ings cut in it, is made to revolve swiftly in 
this beam of light, so as to cut it up, thus 
making alternate flashes of light and shadow. 
On putting the ear to the glass vessel, strange 
sounds are heard so long as the flashing beam 
is falling on the vessel. 
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THE BIBLE IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL.* 


BY ANNIE B. HANTCH. 


HE United States is nominally and 

practically a Christian nation. I glance 
through the records of history, from Maine 
to Florida, and find that her first settlers 
were a God-fearing people. The intrepid 
founders of Plymouth, expelled from Eng- 
land by royal and ecclesiastical tyranny, 
rather than yield their religious convic- 
tions, chose the snows of New Eng- 
land, Indian warfare, famine and death. 
The Dutch who settled New York were 
equally tenacious of their religious princi- 
ples, establishing at an early period a line 
of churches from Long Island throughout 
the extent of the Hudson and Mohawk val- 
leys. 

William Penn, with his Quaker adherents, 
after enduring religious persecution in Eng- 
land, sought an asylum in America, and 
founded a colony, characterized alike by 
simple faith toward God, and justice in its 
relations towards men. The Swedes on the 
Delaware, and the Maryland colonists, were 
also a reverential people, whilst in South 
Carolina the cultured Huguenot, who had 
passed unscathed through the fire and the 
sword, reared his home amid the palmettoes 
and verified anew the testimony, that the 
‘blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church.”’ 

From these men and women sprang the 
incorruptible patriots of the Revolution— 
men who toiled, suffered and fought, through 
poverty and blood, to give freedom in its 
broadest sense to their descendents. And 
what has been the outcome of this heritage? 
A land of innumerable churches, compris- 
ing many denominations, free thought, an 
unshackled press, and the best public school 
system in the world. 

Now, inasmuch as the heroes who left 
their blood upon the trodden snows at 
Valley Forge, were men whose characters 
were moulded from the pages of the Bible, 
and whose swords were drawn in the de- 
fence of civil and religious liberty, is not 





* A prize was recently offered by the Shippensburg 
(Pa.) Chronicle, for the best paper upon “ ihe Bible 
in the Public Schools,” written by a teacher of Cum. 
berland or Franklin county. The committee to 
whom the papers were referred decided upon that 
here given, which was written by Miss Annie B. 
..Hantch, of Carlisle. There is need of papers like 
this, and we commend it earnestly to the attention of 
the reader,—Ep. 





this book a national legacy that dare not 
lightly be thrown aside, and a birthright 
that should descend to our children’s chil- 
dren? And furthermore, if the mooted ques- 
tion, ‘‘ The Bible in the Public Schools,’’ be 
submitted to the people, would not Amer- 
ican Christians rise in overwhelming masses, 
and emphasize their righ? to place and keep 
the Book of books in the hands of the chil- 
dren of the republic? Again, it is our 
opportunity to give universal moral training. 
The public school system is a great vortex 
into which are whirled representative chil- 
dren from all nations. It is also a great 
fountain head, sending its waters down the 
hills and through the valleys of a continent. 
How essential that the source of these many 
waters be kept pure—that the Bible, which 
is the great source of all purity, be assigned 
a permanent and important place in our 
schools! 

Here the question naturally arises, what 
shall be the extent of this Bible instruction? 
The Word from Alpha to Omega should be 
an unsealed Book in the hands of the teacher, 
and external reverence required from every 
pupil during the reading of the lesson. 

Shall instruction of a positively religious 
character be given in the school room? 
Not unless teacher and patrons are in unison 
upon that point. Religion, so far as re- 
gards reverence for the Deity, should be 
inculcated; but with methods of worship— 
with the adverse beliefs upon which creeds 
are built—the dogmas with which theolo- 
gians grapple—the various shades of sectar- 
lanism which separate Christian denomina- 
tions—with all these antagonisms, the public 
school teacher has neither time nor author- 
ity for discussion. But with the moral side 
of the Bible, its historical and literary 
features, we think any judicious teacher 
should have unlimited privilege to teach as 
in his or her judgment seems best. 

But, says the carper, the home and the 
church should be the centres of Bible train- 
ing. This we concede; but some children 
have no home training. Some are the off- 
spring of avowed unbelievers, some already 
smirched with sin have come up from the 
moral sewers of the great city, where the 
Bible is to all intents a myth, and these with 
the chil@gen of the better classes are all 
crowding up together into the homes, the 
workshops, the business marts and the coun- 
cils of the nation. 

Our schools hold in embryo the citizen- 
ship and motherhood of the republic, and 
may we not affirm that the purity and pros- 
perity of her institutions lie there also? The 
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little boy on the play-ground will a few 
years hence be casting his ballot, and the 
little maid will be singing the cradle song ; 
how important that both know how to guard 
the sanctity of an American home, and re- 


flect in their characters the honesty, purity ° 


and chastity inculcated in the Bible. The 
reading of the Word in the school room may 
be the only appeal that will ever supplement 
the work of conscience. It may be the only 
opportunity of impressing upon the minds of 
future citizens the duty of allegiance to the 
laws of the land, and the great solemnity of 
the oath they may sometimes be called upon 
to take, to preserve truth and justice, and 
annihilate crime. 

Again, the study of the Bible gives the 
teacher an opportunity to instruct in the 
elementary principles of the laws which 
govern nations, as all the civil governments 
of the world are based upon the laws of Mo- 
ses, and also to instil the divine precepts of 
universal brotherhood, as the law of love 
permeates the New Testament; effecting all 
this at a time when the heart and mind are 
most tenacious of impressions. 

Believing then that an open Bible is a 
right we have derived from a pious ancestry, 
and that the daily use of the Scriptures in 
our public schools is essential to the proper 
foundation of character, and is also an out- 
ward symbol representing our dependence 
upon and loyalty to God, our opportunity 
becomes a solemn duty which we dare not 
set aside. The question is no longer, 
‘¢ Shall we have the Bible in our Schools,’’ 
but, having established the precedent, dare 
we withdraw it from our school curriculum? 

The science of ethics has proved that moral 
and intellectual developments should be co- 
equal. Divorce the mind from the heart, 
and we are like a ship adrift, without pilot, 
ballast, or chart. History has demonstrated 
that there was no lack of intellectual de- 
velopment in Rome during the first century; 
yet despite her expanse of empire, her im- 
mensity of population, her art culture, her 
men of valor and her sages, there was no 
mighty foundation of moral principles, and 
consequently no assurance for permanent 
life and prosperity. 

We are living in an age of aggressive 
Christianity. Our printing presses are 
throwing off Bibles by thousands. Our 
missionaries are pushing into the strongholds 
of the heathen, establishing schools, and 
making the Bible the radius of their school 
work, whilst at home, Christian educators 
and legislators are debating whether it be 
expedient to retain it in our own national 
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nurseries! What a satire upon enlightened 
Christianity, what a triumph for the atheist, 
and what a target for the arrows of the pa- 
gan priest and philosopher ! 

And, finally, what is this book that must 
be scanned so closely, before it can be given 
to the children? It is the book the most 
brilliant scholars of the world, both skeptics 
and believers, have pronounced the finest 
literary production of the ages. It is the 
book Luther unchained in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, over which Europe was convulsed, and 
for which the kings of nations put on their 
armor and went forth to battle. Nay, it is 
more than this, it is the Word of God. 
From Genesis to Revelation let it speak for 
itself. 

I find in the prelude to the creation of 
man, the six great prophetic periods, which 
modern science now interprets through the 
testimony written upon the eternal rocks. I 
read the creation and fall of man, and learn 
whence Milton drew his inspiration for the 
grandest epic poem ever conceived in the 
brain of man. I read the history of the 
Jews, and learn what made them a ‘‘ pecu- 
liar people,’’ a ‘‘ chosen generation,’’ in the 
midst of the riotous wickedness of contem- 
porary nations. It was personal and na- 
tional obedience to the laws of God. I find 
that among them, as a nation, the sacredness 
of home was acknowledged, the honor of 
women guarded, and the religious training 
of children rendered imperative. I learn 
that even in that early périod the Hebrew 
women led the van in what has since become 
a cosmopolitan controversy, for the culture 
and extended usefulness of woman. I read 
the great lyric poems, the Psalms, and find 
them ‘‘ like wine mingled with myrrh,”’ full 
of the joys and sorrows of a great poetic 
soul. I scan the Proverbs, and am amazed 
at the wisdom which, a thousand years before 
Christ, could provide aphorisms for the 
nineteenth century. I turn the leaves of the 
book and stand awe-struck before the utter- 
ances of the great major prophets of Israel. 
I hearken to the oracles of God, which bear 
the same relation to the Delphian and Chal- 
dean oracles as did the fervent fires which 
consumed the sacrifice on Carmel bear to 
the strange fires kindled on heathen altars. 

Then I turn to the New Testament, and 
find that prophecy has culminated in advent. 
The harmonies of the Old and the New have 
united in that symphony, which sweeping 
through the Syrian sky, proclaimed Messi- 
ah’s birth. I confront the anointed Christ, 
the central figure of the New Testament, and 
were he simply Rabbi of Nazareth, shorn of 
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his divinity, his precepts and his life would 
be the purest the world has ever known. 

Is it well to thrust this Book aside and let 
books of human wisdom alone be the guide 
of youth? Surely this is akin to that wisdom 
which would strike the sun from the centre 
of the solar system, leaving moon and plan- 
ets to find their erratic pathway in darkness 
through the heavens. 


ip, 
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LESSONS OF THE SPRING. 








HERE were seed boxes in every window 

in the schoolroom, where the children 
had planted seeds. Corn, squash, beans, 
peas, had been hidden away in soft brown 
earth, and the little people guarded them 
carefully, restraining the impatient fingers 
that would pull up the hidden seeds that the 
eager eyes might see if they were growing. 
Miss Soule satisfied their curiosity, however, 
by providing water gardens, where the seeds 
rested upon a piece of coarse lace,—on the 
surface of the water,—so that the delicate 
white roots found their way down, and soft 
green leaves uplifted themselves before the 
very eyes of the children. The wide win- 
dows made room, too, for jars of water in 
which Miss Soule placed twigs which the 
children brought to her,—red maple buds, 
the brown varnished buds of the horse chest- 
nut, too; lilac twigs, alder twigs, and 
‘* pussy willows,’’ whose brown hoods were 
still tied tight. All these twigs and seeds 
were offerings of the children themselves. 
‘¢ They care so much more for something 
which has cost them a little effort,’’ Miss 
Soule explained to Mrs. Deane, who had 
watched the proceedings with interest. 
‘* Besides, :f I should do all the work for 
them, I should rob them of the chief good 
in the lessons. My doing, my seeing, my 
saying, can never give them the live knowl- 
edge and feeling that their own efforts will 
bring.’’ And so Miss Soule submitted to, 
or rather delighted in, having her table 
heaped with varied and abundant offerings 
from the fields and woods, which the zeal- 
ous children brought with all the enthusiasm 
of new discoverers. Twigs of all the trees 
within reach,—cones, seeds, evergreens, 
and bits of moss, besides the pioneer dande- 
lions and the earliest anemones. And 
though the teacher may often have been em- 
barrassed by her riches, she made no sign. 
There was always some new lesson to learn, 
of which the twig or seed brought message. 
‘Mike Driscoll’s pine bough with the cones 
was made the subject of the morning’s talk, 
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and of the language lesson later. The lad’s 
knowledge of pine trees caused him to be so 
respected during the lesson that he worked 
with new dignity all day, and earned a gilt 
star that week. Zachary’s anemones took 
to themselves a week of morning lessons, 
For were there not the dainty pink and 
white blossoms, the curious seeds, the deli- 
cately cut leaves, and the slender stems, to 
be noticed, admired, and learned, like the 
features of a friend? And then came the 
dandelions,—and the ‘‘ truly Mayflowers,’’ 
—and the violets,—friends, indeed! and 
enough for every child to call his own. 
What wonder there was joy in the school- 
room ! 

‘*It puzzles me, Miss Soule,’’ observed a 
teacher who had come to visit the school, 
‘‘to know how you can get time for the 
essentials, when you spend so much time on 
the purely ornamental.’’ 

Miss Soule’s answer came slowly, perhaps 
because her visitor’s remark indicated that 
no explanation could modify her precon- 
ceived notion as to the uselessness of such 
teaching. ‘‘I do not know how to answer 
you,’’ she replied, ‘‘ without saying first 
that I consider such work among the essen- 
tials, and the farthest from being ‘ purely 
ornamental.’ ”’ 

‘*T do not see how that can be,’’ pursued 
the critic ; ‘‘the children merely learn a few 
pretty facts about flowers and seeds. Many 
of them cannot stay in school beyond the 
primary grades. They need to get all the 
reading and arithmetic they can, to help 
them to get their bread and butter.’’ 

‘¢ You mistake,’’ returned Miss Soule, ‘‘ if 
you infer that the children get nothing but 
pretty facts from these lessons. Those are 
the least of their gains. They learn to ob- 
serve, so that their eyes are opened to beauty 
and truth in the world about them. They 
become reverent and thoughtful, watching 
the marvelous growth from seed to fruit. 
They learn to talk, having something worth 
the telling to tell. They learn to read, for 
their very reading lessons are made from the 
talks in which they are so vitally interested. 
Tell me, too,—if a boy must leave schaol 
without completing the primary work,— 
which is better, to go out into the world 
about him open-eyed, reverent, with 
capacity to enjoy the common blessings,— 
so freely bestowed, in leaf and blossom,—or 
to read one additional Third Reader, and to 
learn a few more combinations or processes 
in number,—leaving the other undone. 
‘The life 7s more than meat.’ ”’ 

The visitor did not reply, nor did she un- 
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derstand. But Mrs. Deane was very grate- 
ful for the unexpected sweetness poured into 
Zachary’s school life. He brought her his 
treasures from woods and fields, and found 
a ready ear to listen to the recital of his dis- 
coveries, 

‘* But the very best of all,’’ he said very 
earnestly, ‘‘ the best of all is the pollywogs. 
They are in a glass jar. They came from 
the peat hole ; I helped to get them. They 
were tiny little black fishes at first, and then 
they began to grow,—and legs came out be- 
hind, and then legs came out in front, and 
their tails shortened up,—and mother, what 
do you guess? ‘They turned out to be little 
frogs! And Miss Soule said baby frogs 
are tadpoles, and always grow in that way. 
But I saw them, and know it is true now. 
And mamma, we learned this: 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Mrs. Deane kissed the earnest face up- 


turned to hers, and thought, The child is 
surely learning to read !—American Teacher. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 








BY EVA KINNEY GRIFFITH. 





HE grading system, when carried to ex- 
tremes, has one grave defect. It destroys 
individuality among pupils. Children are 
not things, they are beings with varying in- 
terests and capacities. They are not all 
alike, and were not meant to be by their 
Creator. To put them into a graded school 
run like a mill, whose system is so rigid that 
all are ground out alike, with just so much 
grammar, arithmetic and geography and no 
more, is to crush out and destroy that indi- 
viduality of taste and aptitude which God 
meant should be the guide, not the hinder- 
ance, to education. 

I once knew of a case where a teacher, in 
love with a system, instead of being in love 
with the human souls under her charge, dis- 
covered a boy in her:school with such an 
aptness for arithmetic and drawing and such 
an apathy towards grammar and geography 
that she determined on heroic measures. 
She hid the boy’s arithmetic, took away his 
pencils, and allowed him nothing but gram- 
mar and geography to study. With a pain 
amounting to anguish, he was obliged to see 
his class go on ahead of him in his beloved 
studies and pass into another room, while he 
was bound down to the studies in which he 
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took no interest and was not allowed even 
to touch the ones in which he delighted. 
Sickness ensued, and the parents were 
obliged to take him from school.’ After- 
wards when the matter was brought to the 
notice of the kind-hearted principal, he al- 
lowed the boy, much to the under-teacher’s. 
chagrin, to jump clean over two whole 
grades into his own room, where he was 
given nothing but mathematics to study. 
Then, little by little, his attention was 
called to mistakes in his book-keeping and. 
other work, which would have been avoided. 
by one familiar with grammar. By and by, 
it came to,the boy that he had missed some- 
thing in missing his other studies, and of 
his own accord he went back and made 
them up. Yet his greatest proficiency was 
always in the mathematical studies, for 
which he had a special aptness. 

To be true to the minds under his charge, 
the teacher should study the different tastes, 
aptitudes and inherent tendencies of his 
pupils, and should seek to encourage in- 
dividuality wherever practicable. This may 
be done in little ways, even when the 
system of grading in the schools is beyond 
the authority of the teacher. By kindness 
and tact the teacher may encourage this 
one’s proficiency in grammar, that one’s 
aptitude for drawing, or another’s taste for 
reading. By little talks before the whole 
school, he may interest the pupils to look 
for their specialty, and illustrate it by stories 
of great men who have succeeded in life by 
simply knowing one thing well. 

When a pupil thinks he has found his 
specialty, encourage him along his chosen 
line, allowing him to give occasional ex- 
hibitions of his skill before the whole 
school, and thus build up a reputation for 
good reading, ‘good writing, quick adding, 
or other art. By a little tact, also, his love 
for his special study may be made the means 
of interesting him in the rest. 

The object of school education is not 
simply to give the pupil so much reading, 
writing or arithmetic, but to discipline the 
mind, form studious habits, and arouse a 
love of learning. And all this may be ac- 
complished with one or two studies as well 
as with four or five. 

It is well known to every one who reads 
biographies, that the people who distinguish 
themselves for learning in mature life, are 
very rarely the ones who stood highest in 
their classes at school. They are more 
often those who, when pupils, developed an 
aptness or taste in some particular direction. 

Moreover, every teacher of long experi- 
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ence knows how sometimes an exceedingly 
dull pupil is suddenly transformed into an 
eager and enthusiastic one by becoming in- 
terested in a new study. So dull pupils, if 
honest in their endeavors, should not always 
be kept back from undertaking a new study 
because they have failed to pass in the old 
ones. Their individual tastes may be de- 
veloped by the new study. 

Individuality is of far more importance 
than the evenness of grade. It should be 
watched for, studied, and lovingly guarded 
by the teacher; never crushed by heroic 
measures.—American School. 





CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOR- 
OUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 





N response to the call issued at the Phila- 
delphia meeting, which was published in 
the April number of Zhe School Journai, the 
City and Borough Superintendents of Penn- 
sylvania met in convention at Harrisburg, 
April the 3oth. The Convention assembled 
in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction at 10 a. m., and in the absence 
of the President, was called to order by the 
Secretary, Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, 
who after stating that President Cottingham 
was detained at home by sickness, nomi- 
nated Supt. Jos. K. Gotwals of Norristown 
for Chairman, who was unanimously elected. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


State Supt. Waller was called upon for the 
opening address. He said he had not made 
any formal preparation, but would confine 
himself to a few suggestions bearing upon 
the purpose and scope of the organization. 
His remarks were substantially as follow: 


This Convention of Superintendents repre- 
sents about two fifths of the school population of 
the Commonwealth, which fact alone gives to its 
deliberations and conclusions great significance; 
but its importance is greatly increased in view of 
the tendency shown by the census of popula- 
tion to gravitate to large centres. Your organ- 
ization thus becomes a large factor in the future 
of our political system. 

One consideration to which I call attention is 
‘the tendency—natural enough, but requiring to 
be kept within limits—toward minifying the 
individual interest in contrast with the interest of 
‘system. In view of the large share of your 
time and effort necessarily given to the perfect- 
ing and adjusting of the system, there is danger 
that individuality may sometimes suffer. The 
‘two interests are in a sense opposite, if not 
antagonistic; promotion solely of the welfare of 
the system would require the same treatment 
of all, and identity in the product; while pro- 
motion of the interest of individuality solely 
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would require separate and different treatment 
of each case, to give a full chance for develop- 
ment. Where the interest of the system receives 
undue attention, children who go into the 
schools bright and ambitious, are in a few years 
reduced to the level of average dulness; and 
where this is found to be the case, the remedy 
is plainly indicated. Of course the adjustment 
is difficult, and mistakes will be made; but in 
all your work, remember that the individuality 
of the child ought never to be crushed, and 
should be crowded as little as possible—while 
the child who is above average should have 
room to yrow and advance as rapidly as it is 
able. 

Then there is a tendency, in all bodies repre- 
senting a single interest, in the direction of 
segregation—in your case, it may be toward 
considering city and borough schools as sepa- 
rate from the general educational system. The 
mention of this should be sufficient to put you 
on your guard against such a mistake—for it 
would be a mistake, and a serious one. Take 
for instance the pending legislation with refer- 
ence to payment of the salaries of city and bor- 
ough officers in the same manner as those of 
county superintendents: the vigorous pressing 
of such matters might produce a feeling of an- 
tagonism between city and county; and while 
that bill would be a present gain of $40,000, or 
thereabouts, to the towns, it might be a question 
whether it is best to push along on that line, or 
by coéperation with all the educational forces of 
the State, endeavor to add another half million 
to the appropriation, and so secure to the cities 
a larger amount. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as opposing this particular plan—lI use it 
to illustrate the advantage of codperation, and 
that the interest of each is better promoted by 
all working in harmony foracommonend. The 
progress already made, and the growth of the 
annual appropriation, have been largely owing 
to the good feeling that has hitherto prevailed. 

A word in reference to the Normal schools. 
They have grown into a great interest, involving 
the expenditure of large amounts of money. 
Common sense indicates that we should use 
them so as to get the most benefit from our 
outlay. To do this, they must be utilized by 
the cities as well as the country. Wherever 
the city superintendents are not aiming at this, 
I think they ought to consider whether it is not 
the line of duty; and I hope part of the work 
of this body will be to bring all into line on this 
question. No good can be done by ignoring 
this feature of our common system; what we 
want is to make it useful. Looking upon our 
system of instruction as a unit, and these 
schools as one of its important parts, we should 
strengthen and modify where necessary that 
which is already in existence, rather than 
attempt to establish new institutions which will 
not be needed if we properly develop what we 
have. 

These two considerations, then, I leave with 
you. First, The importance of recognizing the 
interest of the individual child in all develop- 
ment of city and borough systems; Second, 
The desirability, the necessity, of harmony in 
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all parts of the system of instruction, to secure 
one common end. I cannot doubt that your 
Association will do good work. The fact that you 
have come together from all parts of the State 
of your own motion and at your own expense, 
is the best guarantee of your earnestness of pur- 
pose, and the fairest promise of valuable results. 


The Chairman said we had met to con- 
sider just such matters as had been suggested; 
and that the meeting may be most profit- 
able, every member should feel at fullest lik- 
erty. Our number is not large, and what 
is lacking in quantity must be made up in 
quality. These gatherings, small in num- 
bers, are often of the highest value. If 
there be no other matter claiming immediate 
attention, we will follow the programme of 
the Executive Committee as closely as pos- 
sible, and will now have the first paper. 

Supt. Henry V. Hotchkiss (Meadville), 
read the following paper on 


THE COUNTY INSTITUTE AND THE CITY AND 
BOROUGH TEACHERS AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


This subject, assigned by the Executive 
Committee, seems especially fitting upon this 
occasion, for several reasons: It deals with 
conditions which are fixed, in large part, by law, 
and which are, therefore, uniform throughout 
the State. On the other hand, it deals with re- 
sults of great importance. Again, this Associa- 
tion, made up as it is of only city and borough 
superintendents, is able to discuss the question 
freely from its own standpoint, and may, 
through such discussion, arrive at valuable con- 
clusions, even though they be no more than a 
definition of the term “co-operate.” 

There are, in the Commonwealth, excluding 
Philadelphia, forty-eight cities and boroughs 
having superintendents of theirown. Of these, 
ten have the requisite number of teachers to 
entitle them to a city institute, to be supported 
as the county institutes are now supported. 
The remaining thirty-eight, upon call by the 
County Superintendent, must close their schools 
for five days, that their 2954 teachers may at- 
tend the county institute. They must also pay 
about $29,000 annually to their teachers as 
salaries for the time spent in the institute. 
These institutes are composed of all the teach- 
ers in the county, from both city and country 
districts. These teachers hold all the grades of 
certificates granted under the laws of the State, 
and represent all conceivable degrees of skill 
in the work. These institutes are organized 
and instructed ‘in the science and art of edu- 
cation” (note the quotation from the act), ac- 
cording to the judgment and wishes of the 
County Superintendents, who are held respons- 
ible for their financial management. The city 
and borough superintendents shall, however, 
“co-operate.” 

These, in brief, are the conditions under 
which the county institutes are operated. Can 
they, under existing conditions, do for the city 
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and borough schools what they should do? To 
state the question more strongly, Is it right and 
just that the cities and boroughs be compelled to 
close their schools upon call, and to expend so 
much money, for the benefits that can result 
from such a system! This discussion will en- 
deavor to answer these questions. 

First and foremost among the results that 
should follow from institute instruction is a 
broader conception, upon the part of teachers, 
of school education. The tendencies of class- 
room work are narrowing. However much 
teachers may combat it, there is a constantly 
recurring feeling, indistinct in most cases, and 
often forced upon them by circumstances, that 
the subject-matter, as presented in the few ele- 
mentary text-books, is the subject-matter of all 
education; and that the mastery of this subject- 
matter is an end and not a means. 

The institute should be a ower in dispelling 
this feeling. Its instruction should emphasize 
the fact that the school is merely an aid, an 
artificial aid, moreover, in the education of the 
individual. That education begins with birth 
and ends with death. That it is determined by 
the sum of a// the influences which reach the 
individual, whether from without or within. 

That the sturdy honesty of the father, the 
loving kindness of the mother, and the childish 
dissensions of playmates, are the early lessons 
in morality that are elaborated in all studies of 
history, biography, government, and moral 
philosophy. 

That the cultured home with its library, 
magazines and papers, the public library, the 
lecture-course and cultured society, give a trend 
and character to the intellectual education of 
an individual which can hardly be diverted, 
and which it is the business of the public 
schools to foster. 

That the industries of communities—those 
combined Jabors of head and hand which result 
in ministering to our every material wish and 
need—not only force themselves upon the 
attention, but take possession of the very de- 
sires of those whom they surround. 

That the postal-service, rail-roads, and tele- 
graphs; telephones and express-service ; banks 
and all other environments of commerce and 
communication, enter into the experiences of 
every individual throughout his life. And that 
the height of civilization attained by any 
society is determined by the perfection in the 
organization of these environments. That the 
state, by its strong and sure protection of the 
rights of every citizen whether weak or strong, 
and by its liberal provision that every citizen 
shall be a part of the government, breathes into 
the spirit of each individual a patriotism which 
the deeds of men, as recorded in books, might 
strengthen but could never create. 

That the zsthetic environments, in their 
manifold forms, enter as deeply as any into the 
sum of our experiences, and give the coloring of 
joy or of sorrow to our whole lives. They enter 
our homes and sing and play sweet music for 
us. They decorate our wall papers and carpets 
with harmonious colors. They place upon our 
walls the immortal thought and imagery of 
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great artists. They entice us forth into the 
fields to view the quiet beauty of the landscape, 
the graceful curve of the wooded hills, the 
awful majesty of the rugged mountain and the 
glorious beauty of the sunset. These zxsthetic 
environments lead us beyond the work of art 
to the author, to the race, to God. They en- 
rich our minds with the quickening influences 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

I repeat: By instruction along these lines, 
and others similar, which time does not permit 
me to indicate, the institute should broaden the 
conception of teachers as to the nature of edu- 
cation, and should make clear the idea that the 
school is but an aid (in education), which 
should lead the pupil to an ability to interpret 
his environments and to appropriate them to his 
uses. Such instruction in an institute is by 
many times the most vaiuable of all that could 
be given, because it appeals to that indefinable 
something which we may term the sfiri¢ of a 
good teacher, and which makes the work of the 
one who possesses it a hundredfold more valu- 
able than the work of one of equal education 
who lacks it. 

In the more valuable part of the education of 
an individual, namely, that which comes to 
him through his environments and not from 
school, each period of life affords culture in all 
the great lines of human knowledge. The little 
child, playing upon the floor, is taking his first 
lessons in all branches of study ; simple Jessons, 
to be sure, yet the first elements of the studies 
which engage the highest mental powers of phil- 
osophers. Superintendents of city and borough 
schools are following this hint, and are arranging 
courses of study which shall provide, in every 
grade, for instruction in all the departments of 
knowledge. It is at this point, in leading their 
teachers up to a grasp of the idea that education 
has to deal with all about us, and that the whole 
is a union of mutually related parts, that they 
need the best help of institute instruction. 

Again, while all subjects of knowledge con- 
stitute the course of study in any period, the 
degree of complexity admissible to any given 
period must be determined by direct reference 
to the mind of the child. Although it has be- 
come a favorite pastime, of late, for many 
educators of influence to speak slightingly of 
psychology and the principles of teaching which 
this science reveals, the fact remains that the 
powers of the one taught must constitute the 
subject of earnest, careful study on the part of 
the teacher, if mistakes are to be avoided, or if 
the teacher's art is to be pursued in a spirit 
which is in any way scientific or professional. 

Then instruction in mind studies must occupy 
a prominent place in an institute programme. 
Not mind studies as they appear in many text- 
books, but mind studies as they appear from 
living children in the school-room. 

The general summing up of the functions of 
an institute, as expressed in the preceding, is 
briefly as follows: 

The institute should assist teachers in per- 
fecting themselves for the duties of their calling 
by stimulating them to self-activity along two 
main lines of study: 
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(1) Their conception of education, in school 
and through life, should be broadened. They 
should be led to see that all subjects are 
mutually related, and that consequently all 
subjects should constitute the curriculum of the 
learner in any period of his development. 
These ideas of education will lead to more ex- 
tended knowledge of the subjects of study. 

(2) There should be an advance in a 
knowledge of the principles of the profession. 
Teachers should be led to determine the edu- 
cational and the practical values of the studies 
pursued. 

The county institute, made up and conducted 
as it is, cannot possibly be efficient in the im- 
provement of the city teachers along these lines. 

I. We find the first cause in the unequal 
proficiency of its membership. Permit me, 
here, to say that in the comparisons I shall 
make I do not attempt to say that every city 
teacher is efficient, and that there are no skillful 
teachers in the rural schools; to the contrary, 
we know that some of the poorest teaching 
ever done has been done by city teachers, 
while many country teachers are noble ex- 
amples of faithful and intelligent devotion to 
duty. My comparisons will have to do with 
classes rather than with individuals. 

Of all the teachers employed in the state last 
year, excluding Philadelphia, without the juris- 
diction of city and borough superintendents, 70 
per cent. held provisional certificates, 13 per 
cent. held professional certificates, 7 per cent. 
held permanent certificates, 10 per cent. held 
Normal diplomas. In the cities and boroughs 
(excluding Philadelphia) 33 per cent. held pro- 
visional certificates, 28 per cent. held profes- 
sional certificates, 24 per cent. held permanent 
certificates, and 15 per cent. held Normal 
diplomas. According to these statistics, 70 per 
cent., or 7 out of 10, of the country teachers 
were in no sense professional teachers, while in 
the cities only 33 per cent. were of the non- 
professional class. 

True, in this State no absolute comparison 
can be made on the basis of certificates. A 
certificate issued by one superintendent may 
mean an entirely different thing from a certifi- 
cate of the same grade issued by another super- 
intendent. Nevertheless, the statistics are of 
relative value, at least. 

By state law, a provisional certificate is issued 
to every person having a “ fair knowledge”’ of 
the branches named in the certificate. The 
superintendent is judge as to what constitutes 
“fair knowledge.” Each of you must, from his 
own observation, be his own judge as to the 
actual meaning of the term “fair knowledge” 
as the basis of granting certificates. I have 
known many teachers to hold certificates who 
could not write a legible hand, who could not 
add a column of figures correctly, and who 
knew little or nothing of the use or construction 
of the English language. To such teachers, 
certainly, institute instruction of the character 
just indicated is practically valueless. 

Of the country teachers, last year, 17 per 
cent. had never taught, while only 34 per cent. 
of them had taught five years. Of the 
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teachers only 5 per cent. had never taught, 
while 64 per cent. had taught five years. These 
Statistics reveal material differences as to the 
disposition to remain in the work, yet they do 
not reveal the exact facts as to ability acquired 
by experience. All cities, I believe, have either 
a training class or an equivalent system of 
cadet practice, either of which takes the place 
of Normal training. Therefore, of the five per 
cent. of teachers in the cities who were teach- 
ing their first term, probably not one per cent. 
had not had a training more valuable than 
many months’ independent teaching without 
criticism in a remote country school. 

Again, city teachers have not only had train- 
ing and experience, but their frequent meetings 
with other teachers, the criticisms of Superin- 
tendent and principals, and the exacting re- 
quirements of city work, enforced by close 
supervision, lead teachers, whether they wish it 
or not, to become fairly conversant with the 
principles of teaching and the best practices of 
the art. These advantages and incentives are 
wholly wanting to most country teachers. 

As a result of these differences, there are 
brought together in the county institute two 
classes of teachers who cannot be met by an 
instructor on any common ground. Instruction, 
suited to either class, is, to the other, about as 
inspiring as ‘the classic(?) sentences of an 
average “I go up” primer to a Shakespearean 
scholar. One class or the other must hang 
constantly as a dead weight upon the spirit of 
the instructor. 

II. An institute, to be of value to a body of 
teachers, should be arranged for, and con- 
ducted, by one who has full knowledge of the 
needs of those teachers. The instructors should 
be selected and subjects assigned so as to meet 
the special needs of the teachers and to work 
out a definite purpose. 

The county superintendent knows nothing 
and is expected to know nothing of the work- 
ings and needs of the city schools. Yet by law 
he is made the conductor of the county institute 
and is held responsible for its management. 
How could we expect the interests of the city to 
be served by this arrangement! 

On the other hand, with a city institute, con- 
ducted by the city superintendent, every special 
feature of the course of study might be looked 
after and be provided for with suitable instruc- 
tion. The unity of the work as a whole; the 
analysis, for teaching purposes, of each subject ; 
the value of each subject as a means for mental 
development, and its value in its application to 
the affairs of life; the mental laws governing 
certain forms of mental activity; these, and 
scores of other questions touching the funda- 
mental principles of the teacher's art, might re- 
ceive the intelligent attention of the teachers. 

Again, with the city institute and the city 
superintendent as conductor, resu/ts could be 
looked for and should be found in the increased 
skill and zeal of the teachers in their school- 
rooms. 

III. The separation of the city teachers from 
the county institute would relieve the county 
superintendent of his greatest trouble, namely, 
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the attempt to provide instruction for two classes 
of teachers of so different degrees of proficiency. 
The instruction could then be suited more 
nearly to the needs of the county teachers, and 
a resulting increase in interest and profit would 
follow. 

IV. Most of the institutes of the state are too 
large for effective work. In a well-ordered 
school, fifty pupils form a large class; yet in 
Crawford county institute an instructor attempts 
to hold the thoughtful attention of 675 teachers 
of varied ability to the subject of instruction. I 
need not tell you that he fails. Every teacher 
knows that he attempts the impossible: and it is 
no wonder that mutual admiration societies, of 
two members each, hold regular meetings in 
the rear of the few rows of the faithful in front. 

Returning now to answer the question pro- 
posed at the beginning: All the facts compel 
us to say, most emphatically, that the benefits 
derived from the attendance of the city and 
borough teachers upon the county institute do 
not pay the costs, in fact, hardly begin to pay 
the costs. In our judgment, the law compelling 
the union of country and city teachers in an 
institute ought to be repealed, and the sooner 
the better for both classes of schools. 

In place of the present law, let there be a law 
enacted giving every city and borough, having 
a commissioned superintendent, power to hold 
a separate institute, and to be aided in bearing 
the expenses of said institute just as counties 
now aided. Let these cities also be authorized 
to appropriate a sum for the support of these 
city Institutes not to exceed $2 for each day's 
attendance by each teacher. 

Some such legal provision would enable even 
the smallest city or borough, having a superin- 
tendent, an opportunity to hold an institute that 
would bring before the teachers a corps of in- 
structors who should have that enthusiasm 
which is contagious; who should be adepts in 
instruction ; whose teachings should be based 
upon philosophy; and whose very presence 
should be a source of inspiration. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle (Lancaster): I wish 
to emphasize the fact that the present law 
gives every city or borough with a commis- 
sioned officer and seventy-five teachers or 
more, the right to hold a separate institute, 
and draw from the treasury the same sum as 
the county institute. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: Yes; but there are only 
ten of us who are reached by that law, and 
thirty-eight who are not. 

Supt. D. S. Keith (Altoona): The sepa- 
rate institute will work well in some cases— 
in others, not. Where there are only fifteen 
to thirty teachers, I think they had better 
go into the larger body, the county insti- 
tute. The inspiration of numbers and the 
spirit of harmony have their value. In our 
city there are over a hundred teachers, and 
we are separate ; but I should not advise it 
for too small a body. On the other hand, 
where you have six or seven hundred teach- 
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ers, the body becomes unwieldly, and the 
objections made stand good. On the one 
side is the gain of specialization—giving at- 
tention to local and grade needs; on the 
other, the loss of inspiration. Many of our 
city teachers attend the county institute as 
well as our own, and are benefited by it. 
Our city institute is held before the term be- 
gins, and that isan advantage. The separa- 
tion does not fully meet the want ; there are 
teachers in our smaller boroughs as able and 
advanced as any in the cities and large 
boroughs ; yet they must go to county in- 
stitute. I confess I do not see how to ar- 
range this to get the desired result. It 
might be well to change the limit from 
seventy-five to fifty teachers, as I be- 
lieve was first proposed in the bill, but after- 
wards changed; but I do not believe it 
would be wise to go below fifty, and create 
very small bodies. In our case it is much 
more convenient as to time, and of course 
less expensive, to meet at home, since the 
county institute does not come to Altoona ; 
but though it suits us, it does not follow that 
it is best to make the law general for all places 
that have a commissioned superintendent. 

Supt. C. D. Bogart (Bradford): As the 
facts exist, I am not quite sure whether we 
had not best try to harmonize and do all 
the good work possible under the law as it 
is. There will be difficulties in adapting 
the work to the various grades, even in the 
separate city institute: when the instruction 
addressed specially to one grade, the others 
will not be interested, just as the complaint 
is made of the county institute. In fact, 
there will be more of each grade at the 
county institute, and the division into sec- 
tions will help us. It might be best for us 
superintendents to try to make teachers feel 
that they would be profited by attending the 
larger body. Our borough teachers think 
differently, but perhaps I ought to try to 
educate them to look at it from a different 
standpoint. Of course the matter of ex- 
pense is to be considered. I am not as sure 
as some are of the great advantages of separ- 
ation—we have our Saturdays and evenings 
for local institute and grade meetings, where 
our local wants can be best attended to. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: Did Mr. Bogart attend 
the county institute at Smethport last year— 
has he ever attended county institute in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Bogart: No, sir. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Buehrle: I ‘would like to ask Mr. 
Keith if he would be willing under any cir- 

“cumstances to dispense with his city insti- 
tute, and go back to the old way. 
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Mr. Keith: By no means, As I said, it 
suits our circumstances. 

Supt. B. F. Patterson (Pottsville): There 
are five large boroughs in our county. In 
my borough we have some teachers who 
have been there a quarter of a century, and 
attended county institute all that time. 
[Laughter.] One-third of the county teach- 
ers are new every year, and of course the 
programme is largely gotten up for them; 
we borough officers are ‘‘ advisory,’’ but the 
county superintendent does it his way, and 
that is the result. The time is inconvenient 
for us, coming a month or so after the 
schools are opened. But we go to institute 
and hear the same things over and over—you 
know how it is—and after five or six times 
it grows a little monotonous. Our borough 
teachers are permanent (only one or two 
changes a year, when one marries or gets 
rich), and they think the wages paid for at- 
tending institute are the easiest earned 
money they get. They all go, and harmon- 
ize with everybody, and hear again the in- 
struction they already know by heart. 
There are 600 teachers, and with the specta- 
tors they crowd the house, and the air is 
the worst that ever was breathed. A man 
stationed at the door watches lest you go 
out, and the Superintendent scowls from 
the stage at the boys and girls who are har- 
monizing in couples under the galleries. 
When Mr. Houck comes over we all listen, 
also when the occasional new thing is pre- 
sented ; but we do not get much that is 
new, and when it is over we have spent a 
week, and been paid for it, but have not 
done much. It is not so bad in the district 
institutes, where we do get down to some 
things that directly effect our work. As to 
instructors, there are at least fifty teachers 
in Schuylkill county who could tell our 
wants better, and our remedies as well, as 
any of these foreign instructors; and they 
would not tear down each other’s work and 
leave us in confusion, as many of these do. 
Now, suppose we borough teachers should 
come together and consider the things that 
immediately interest us and do not interest 
the county—prevention of truancy, and the 
like—would not all reasonable people agree 
that they were getting more return for the 
money expended ? 

Supt. Hockenberry (Chambersburg): I 
think the paper may be said to take the 
extreme view. It depends on the 4nd of 
county institute, whether it pays city and 
borough teachers to attend it. We are 
fortunate in our entire harmony, and also in 
the character of instruction. Our County 




















Superintendent is a reasonable man, and so 
far as possible adapts the work to the wants 
of all; and we have work for all grades. 
What ground the county institute cannot 
cover we reach by grade meetings and local 
institutes. Of course, we have not the disad- 
vantage of unwieldy numbers; 300 teachers 
compose a manageable body. I think it 
would be unwise to change the law; the 
limit of 75 teachers is about right. We 
should not be willing to give up the county 
institute; but I can see why large cities 
should want their own. Our borough 
teachers are benefited by the county meet- 
ings, and one of the best results is the har- 
mony between city and county teachers. 
There was at first a disposition toward an- 
tagonism, but it was promptly counteracted ; 
- we invite the county teachers to our local 
institute and grade meetings, and some of 


them come. So we all work together—an 


advantage that cannot be overestimated. 

Mr. Buehrle: Our county institute re- 
sembles that of Pottsville, so far as the large 
attendance goes—perhaps we are the two 
largest bodies ; and we may be even worse off, 
for it costs us $40 or $50 for police to keep 
order in the house. I do not blame the 
county superintendent or anybody else; the 
difficulty is inherent in the circumstances. 
In making the programme, of course, pro- 
vision for the greatest number must con- 
dition the character of the instruction. 
But the fact is, that what we get is little 
more than a great mass meeting: there may 
be enthusiasm, excitement, inspiration, esprit 
du corps—but solid, actual work of instruc- 
tion is nearly and often quite impossible. 
About this law I should know something, 
since I believe I am the author of the bill. 
‘As drawn it made the limit 50 teachers; 
when sent to the Department for criticism, 
they recommended making it 100 or at least 
75; we agreed to that, since it left room for 
us. When the bill was in the Senate, Mr. 
Cooper wished to put it down to 50 to in- 
clude Chester, but he was too late. I think 
50 is probably the minimum that would 
make a successful separate institute. Now, 
while it is true that we all have our grade 
meetings or local institutes, it is also true 
that unless we have our own institute we 
have no funds to provide skilled instruction 
on needed lines. And we have a right to 
this ; for as the law stands, a city pays its 
quota toward the County Superintendent, 
the whole salary of its own Superintendent, 
and its share toward the institute appropria- 
tion. Whyshould it not draw its proportion 
from the treasury for its special work? The 
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expense is slight for the good to be secured. 
With a separate institute, a city could make 
its course progressive from year to year. In 
the matter of drawing, for instance, a five 
years’ course could be laid down, the best 
teaching talent available procured, and the 
results would speak for themselves ; but, of 
course, anything like that is impossible in 
county institutes, where teachers come and 
go every year. This applies to any subject 
requiring continuous development. Another 
good point has been made in reference to 
the diversion in the work of the term caused 
by the holding of county institute soon after 
the city schools open. We start in Septem- 
ber, get organized and settle down to busi- 
ness—then comes institute week, and we 
are set back enough to lose at least another 
week getting intoshape again: I think your 
experience will endorse that. If we had our 
own institute, of course we should hold it 
before the term opened, and there would be 
no interruption. I do not see much in the 
‘‘harmonizing’’ argument. If there is to 
be a change, we must do it—nobody will do 
it for us. Is the present status satisfactory ? 
If not—and I believe it is not—then we 
ought to try to make it so. From a city 
standpoint, much of the county institute 
work is on a scale of barbarism—looking 
back to the time when every man was his 
own shoemaker and tailor and so on—and 
it cannot be helped with things as they are. 
No county superintendent with 600 teachers 
to consider, many of them beginners, can 
possibly provide in his programme for the 
needs of the city work. Another advantage 
I should expect to derive from the separa- 
tion would be getting rid of the circus ele- 
ment—commonly called lectures, but the 
only ‘‘taking’’ ones are the comical. I 
wish to call attention to the fact that none 
of the cities that have tried the plan have 
given it up and gone back to the old way 
—surely this proves what is in the line of 
progress. We have not tried it in Lancas- 
ter, owing to special local difficulties that 
do not exist elsewhere; but I have felt the 
want of it for years. 

Mr. Foose: Harrisburg has not adopted 
the plan for several reasons, some of them 
local. We have worked in conjunction 
with the County Superintendent, and he 
does what he can for us by dividing the 
County Institute into grades for the morn- 
ing sessions. We get some benefit in that 
way ; but of course it would help us to have 
funds to provide what we specially need. 

Supt. G. W. Phillips (Scranton): Our city 
did have its own Institute prior to my ad- 
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ministration, but not since. This is owing 
to purely personal considerations. I did 
not feel able to take on that additional work. 
I believe it is right and best that a city 
should be separate, and I know our Board 
of Education will help us. I believe in it, 
and as soon as I can see my way clear we 
will have it. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: I hope no one will infer 
that we are not harmonious in Crawford 
county. In that respect our conditions are 
favorable ; the County Superintendent is a 
broad-minded, cultured man, friendly to 
me and to my work, and disposed to give 
us, perhaps, more than our share. But what 
can he do, with more than a third of his 
teachers beginners? How can he give the 
attention the city teachers require, when 
the other need is so great ? 

Mr. Patterson: There is a difficulty in 
getting in our 200 days’ teaching without 
beginning in August or running into July 
—and neither amounts to much. We find 
it inexpedient to begin before the 1st of 
September, and now that has been made a 
holiday. April is our moving season, and 
the children are kept out; that would be a 
convenient time for us to hold institute. 
We used to have a holiday then, and might 
as well now. Occasional holidays are good 
things scattered along ten months’ work— 
and the pupils take care to have them. We 
will have a parade of the Golden Eagle in a 
few days; we will try one session; three- 
fourths of the children won’t come; the 
teachers will call the roll and send the 
stragglers home, and the children will have 
closed the schools for that day, without the 
consent of anybody, not even their parents. 
[Laughter.] How do the rest of you get in 
the 200 days? 

Mr. Keith: The law does not compel 
Pottsville to keep school ten months—if 
Brother Patterson wants more holidays, let 
‘them make it nine and a half. 

Mr. Patterson: That would affect the ap- 
propriation. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman: I do not see how some 
places get in the 200 days. I think the 
separate institute would be most profitable, 
and am sorry the limit did not stand at 50, 
and let us in. We labor under the same 
difficulties as Lancaster and Schuylkill at 
our county institute—crowds of teachers and 
outsiders, disorder under the galleries, and 
soon. The County Superintendent and my- 
self are as harmonious as possible; we co- 
Sperate in making programme; but the diffi- 

culty is inherent, and is only partly met by 
dividing into sections. 
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Mr. Buehrle suggested the early appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Resolutions, on 
which he did not wish to serve, having 
work enough on the Executive Committee. 
On motion, the Chair was authorized to ap- 
point such committee. 

Mr. Foose invited the Superintendents to . 
visit his office, and to inspect some samples 
of High School drawing work at the Girls’ 
High School near by; also called attention 
to the view from the top of the Capitol 
Building, and to Arbor Day exercises in the 
Park east of the city. 

The Association then adjourned till 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE Chairman of Executive Committee: 

read a number of letters from absent 
members. President Cottingham was sick, 
and forbidden by his physician to leave 
home. Supt. Harman of Hazleton was de- 
tained by business that could not be post- 
poned. Supt. Baer of Reading had a 
broken leg. Supt. Transeau of Williams- 
port had not sufficiently recovered from 
‘*grippe’’ to be present. Supt. Morrison 
of Philadelphia had accepted the invitation, 
but owing to Dr. Brooks not taking charge 
until September, could not leave the city 
now. Dr. Brooks was starting for Europe, 
and could not be present, but was in sym- 
pathy with the movement, and sorry to be 
absent. 

The Chairman appointed the following 
Committee on Resolutions: Messrs. Hotch- 
kiss, Buehrle, Patterson, Bogart and Rupert. 
Mr. Keith of Altoona was first named, but 
was excused as sickness in his family called 
him home. 

In the absence of Mr. Morrison, on 
motion the subject referred to him was now 
taken up, namely, 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE PROMOTION 
OF PUPILS. 


Mr. Thos. Farquhar (Bethlehem) who 
had been appointed to open the discussion 
of the proposed paper, after expressing his 
sense of misfortune in being promoted to 
Supt. Morrison’s place in this unexpected 
manner, spoke substantially as follows: 

No school system should be so rigid as to 
prevent the advancement of a pupil who is 
properly qualified. If you attempt to make 


every child study the same lesson from day to 
day for a year, at the end of the term you will 
find some unprepared for promotion, and when 
they are left back they will be discouraged and 
disappointed, and their friends also. 


There 
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will never be any way to prevent this by rigidity 
of system; and why should it be allowed to im- 
pede progress at the other end? Something 
can be gained by having two divisions of a 
class—one composed of the brighter and more 
advanced pupils, the other of the slower ones. 
All of the first division will usually be ready for 
promotion, and the best of the second; and 
those who are left behind are let down easier. 
I know many believe in stricter plans of gradua- 
tion and promotion; they have their standard, 
and the pupil must either come up to it or stay 
back; but my experience is that such rigid 
measures tend to make certain grades crowded 
and others slim. But the unanswerable argu- 
ment against too great exaltation of system is 
the fundamental proposition that the school is 
for the child, and not the child for the school— 
from which directly follows that any well- 
devised system must adapt the grade to the 
child, instead of forcing the child to fit the 
grade. Many are too apt to pride themselves 
upon the fine and minute development of their 
system, while they forget that the individual 
interest is the all-important consideration. We 
find that it is practicable to leave opportunit 
for a bright and studious pupil to do the wok 
of two years of our course in one; and we are 
enabled to equalize the number of pupils to a 
teacher in all the grades. Just here is a mat- 
ter that I think might be profitably discussed— 
the number of pupils that may be properly 
allowed to a single teacher from the High 
School down. 

When we come to the time for promotion, 
who should be the judge of qualification? 
Shall the Superintendent alone, the teacher 
alone, or both together, decide whether the boy 
or girl shall be transferred to the next grade 
above? Often the Superintendent knows as 
little about the individual pupil as any outsider, 
except the result of an examination; but the 
teacher, who does or ought to know, while 
generally honest, is not always gifted with the 
judicial faculty required. Perhaps of the two, 
the teacher would better be sole judge; for it 
requires close and frequent observation to de- 
termine justly whether all of a class, or which 
ones, are ready for promotion. One who is to 
decide such a question should see the pupils 
often, and have individual knowledge of the 
work of each; and this is easier for a teacher 
to do with 40 children than for a superintendent 
with 1,000. We have frequent examinations 
during the year, recording the marks, and I 
also question the teachers about the individual 
pupils; when they come up for final examina- 
tion I pass upon their work, make further in- 

uiry a the teachers when necessary, and upon 
the whole result decide the question of promo- 
tion. 

It is not always best to be too strict in keep- 
ing back pupils who do not come up exactly to 
our fixed standard in all respects. We all know 
that often a child will do better with one teacher 
than another; in one grade he will be lazy and 
care for nothing but play, and in the next he 
will suddenly wake up, take hold and pull 
through. Sometimes the stimulus comes from 
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the teacher, sometimes the time of life may 
account for it; either way, change of surround- 
ings seems to be helpful. We should never 
forget that we cannot make a mind grow any 
more than we can a tree; we can remove ob- 
stacles, supply nutriment, improve conditions, 
but the individual life must take hold and do its 
own growing. 

We superintendents must be careful to avoid 
treating our teachers as though they were 
machines. We may sometimes be put to the 
blush because they are not more interested, 
and do not try to do better work; but they will 
never improve unless they are recognized as 
human beings. When a teacher has been 
placed over a school, there are many things in 
which the superintendent should never inter- 
fere. The teacher’s individuality, like the 
pupil’s, is entitled to full recognitiom Being of 
suitable age and character, and of course re- 
sponsible for their work to the Directors who 
employ them, and to the Superintendent as their 
executive officer, it does not seem just or reason- 
able that he should force his ‘‘ system”’ into the 
schools in such a way as to make the teachers 
mere automata. Of course the Superintendent 
should be able, and should feel it his duty, to 
offer needed suggestions; but it should be left 
to commend itself to the judgment of the 
teacher. There are plenty of teachers who 
would like him to do even the governing of 
their schools for them ; but it is plain that this 
would be bad for all parties. In all these 
matters, tact and common sense are important 
factors. 


Mr. Hockenberry: I feel like taking up 
the subject at the point where my friend left 
off, whether pertinent to the particular 
question before us or not—that is, the re- 
lation of the Superintendent to his teachers. 
I approve the recommendation that we shall 
not attempt to put ourselves in the teachers’ 
place, and tell them in detail what they 
must do: the teacher is or should be an 
artist, and much must be left to be worked 
out for himself. But to return to the pro- 
motion question: I believe there should be 
a definite intention before the mind of the 
teacher in every grade, which the pupil is to 
realize before promotion—so much for 
sharply-defined, clear-cut system. We may 
not always get there, but we want a plain 
mark to aim at. I do not insist that all be 
absolutely alike, but their development 
should be as nearly equal as practicable. 
To accomplish this, the Superintendent will 
try to have his teachers see things as he 
does, work along the same lines, and strive 
for similar if not identical results. This 
need not and in our case does not prevent 


the ‘sliding scale’’ arrangement to let a . 


bright pupil advance as rapidly as he can. 
But at the other end there is a difficulty. 
Having promoted nineteen-twentieths of the 
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pupils of a grade, what of the remaining 
twentieth? It is well enough, when the 
Superintendent’s observation, the exami- 
nation marks, the teacher’s advice, all con- 
cur to prevent promotion, to ask a com- 
mittee of Directors to make an examination 
and so divide the responsibility. The 
holding of only one test examination at the 
end of the term, and fixing a rigid percent- 
age standard, is unjust and unreliable. The 
same pupil, with the same questions, may 
make 75 per cent. one day and go another, 
from mere temporary causes. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: I wish to ask the last 
speaker whether his two divisions of a class 
would both be doing (say) fourth-year work 
at the same time ? 

Mr. Hockenberry: No; the second sec- 
tion would have at least some third-year 
work. The first section is usually composed 
of those who have gained a year below ; 
and many of them gain another in the High 
School, taking the four years’ course in 
three, and so saving two years altogether. 

Mr. Buehrle: The apostles of ‘* no exam- 
ination ’’ do not seem to have made much 
progress in Pennsylvania. Though they 
have been telling us for years that all exam- 
inations are so much humbug, I am satisfied 
very few believe them; for everybody who 
speaks here speaks of some kind of exami- 
nation as part of his system. About oppor- 
tunity for advancement of the bright pupil, 
I have not heard much objection. I do 
hear people say that the ‘‘ skipping’’ of a 
year or two brings our graduates out too 
young—that the bright child is over-stimu- 
lated—that we put a premium on cram, 
and this militates against .true education. 
It seems, too, that the tendency in whatever 
form of examination we have, is to insist on 
the fixed standard—that 74 is not 75, or 79 
is not 80. I do not see much harm in this. 
The work of the term will speak for itself at 
final examination, if properly conducted. 

Mr. Hockenberry: In the lower grades 
have you not found some pupils to fail at 
examination on account of timidity ? 

Mr. Buehrle: Yes, there are sporadic 
cases ; and we then accept the teacher’s ex- 
planation if fairly satisfactory. Often when 
they are nervous, it is due to stupidity of 
the teacher—those who are not stupid in 
other things sometimes paint the examina- 
tions to the pupil in such colors as to make 
them afraid. You will find the “‘ nervous’’ 
cases come year after year from the same 
schools and teachers. Now, I understood 
.. one gentleman to say in substance that if we 
attend to the environment, the mind will 








grow itself—we can only affect the con- 
ditions. Let me add—jerhaps / Thechild 
is not exactly like the tree: we have will to 
deal with here,—and sometimes won’t! 
[Laughter.] How shall we influence the 
will without offering suitable inducements. 
The older pedagogue appealed to the head 
by applications to ‘‘the other end;’’ but 
our times will not tolerate that. We can 
do no more than say—‘‘ This do, or stay 
back.’’ ‘Teachers are very human—they do 
not always like very hard work, and some- 
times their examinations do not amount to 
much ; so I think the superintendent should 
participate so far as practicable. He cannot 
tell what is needed in any other way so well 
as by looking over test-papers—it is better 
than sitting and looking on in a school for 
days. 

Mr. Farquhar: If the Superintendent is 
to do that, it means very close supervision, 
and no one man should have more than 30 
schools to look after. The large counties 
could be subdivided into districts of that 
size, each with its supervising officer, and 
the county superintendent at their head. 

Mr. Wanner (York): One phase of the 
examination problem has not been pre- 
sented, which seems important. Say you 
have only one examination for promotion: 
part of the class passes, part fails: how do 
you know how many of them should have 
been prepared? That single examination 
does not tell. We have tried to remedy 
this by looking up delinquents early in the 
term—at the end of first, second, third 
month, and so on. For ten years the plan 
has worked satisfactorily. It puts a pre- 
mium on each day’s work. A class may be 
examined any day, and those who have kept 
up their work regularly succeed, and the 
others are discovered. Some of those who 
at first are most dilatory and negligent are 
thus reached, and take rank among the best. 
We have perhaps a dozen of these examina- 
tions a year, and keep track of each pupil’s 
class standing all along. We know from the 
beginning what we have to work with, and 
what we have to contend against. The 
serious objection to a single final examina- 
tion or even two a year, is that a negligent 
pupil is allowed to stumble or slip along for 
six months or a year without being pointed 
out. 

Mr. Phillips (Scranton): I do not see 
that any of us have got this thing to work- 
ing right; the old question is not nearly 
answered yet. I believe we are wrong all 
the way along, in ordering all things with 
reference to the High School. We had 
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better give more time and thought to those 
who are zof promoted, because they do not 
stay with us. Why should they ‘‘slide”’ or 
‘*stumble’’ along, except for the possibility 
of being shoved out at the other end? 
Seventy-five per cent. of our pupils leave 
school during the first four school years; 
and we should be considering how to do 
most for this greatest number. Since so few 
ever get or can get to the High School, 
why build the whole educational edifice 
with reference to the cupola on top? My 
wonder is, not that some do not get along, 
but that anybody does. We must depend 
largely upon the teacher at last in the matter 
of promotion ; and not all teachers are phi- 
losophers as yet. 

Mr. Patterson: Our friend from Scranton 
must not think we are all back where Adam 
was. Wedo not condition the other grades 
with reference to the High School—we say 
nothing about it until we get there. In the 
three primary grades we have no examina- 
tions, but the teachers are expected to have 
their best pupils in the highest class, and to 
prepare them for promotion ; if they come 
up unprepared, they are sent back. In 
the secondary, sub-grammar and grammar 
grades, there are examinations or reviews 
frequently, by which the teachers ascertain 
what the pupils are doing, and when neces- 
sary notify the parents. At the end of 
December we examine the grammar schools. 
I prepare and seal the questions, which are 
delivered to the teachers simultaneously ; 
they gather up the papers, the teachers 
meet, exchange papers, we go over them 
together, and promote accordingly. The 
examination takes place in the forenoons, 
the pupils are dismissed for the day, and we 
go over the papers in the afternoons. In 
the High School the examination follows 
the text-book ; in the other grades there is 
no limit. The questions given involve 
straight principles—no conundrums. With 
the reviews properly worked, not more than 
2 per cent. fail to pass. Like one of the 
previous speakers, we grade so that pupils 
of good capacity can make two years’ pro- 
gress in one. Dr. Buehrle seems to think 
we graduate our pupils too young—I do not 
see it. Our graduates average 17, there are 
a few at 16, and an occasional one at 15, 
and I think that is right. More injury is 
done by keeping back those who are able to 
advance than by pushing the slower pupils. 
We have tests in December and March, and 
in June examine for promotion. About the 
‘‘nervous’’ cases, I find that when they 
know they are well up in their studies, it 
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strengthens the nerves amazingly. [Laugh- 
ter.] We do not have much trouble with 
the ‘‘left over’’ cases—they do not gener- 
ally come back. 

Mr. Phillips: But when they do come 
back—what then ? 

Mr. Patterson: They are not promoted 
unless they are ready. If they have done 
the necessary work, they can go ahead ; if 
not, they can’t. 

Mr. Bogart: Does the daily work, the 
attendance, the deportment, count in mak- 
ing up the averages ? 

Mr. Patterson: We don’t have to con- 
sider the deportment; we make them toe the 
mark all the time. In the lower schools no 
grade account is kept—in the higher we do. 
We keep record of our two examinations 
and those who do well there, do well at 
the final. 

Mr. Bogart: And the conduct does not 
count on the grade? 

Mr. Patterson: No; not on the grade. 
Would you pass along a goody-goody boy 
who would not work, and hold back a mis- 
chievous one who got there? 

Mr. Bogart: So far as citizenship is con- 
cerned, deportment often counts for more 
than scholarship. We count it all in—con- 
duct, daily work, attendance and examina- 
tion work. The teachers do the grading 
—we test them upon their ability to grade. 
We trust them to examine their own papers, 
and do not think it necessary to exchange. 

Mr. Patterson: I think it is better to have 
more than one opinion on the papers; all 
teachers are not equal in judgment, however 
trustworthy. 

Mr. Keith: Examination has two uses— 
one to test the pupil, the other to test the 
character of the teacher’s work. With a 
well-graded course of study it is easy to find 
out whether a pupil is ready to goup. The 
trouble I find is, what to do with the pupils 
who cannot be passed on. 

Mr. Bogart: On a standard of 80, it is 
well to give a pupil who makes 76 to 78 a 
chance on probation in the next grade. We 
do that; and if a pupil cannot or will not 
work up, they are sent to the ungraded 
school. 

Mr. Keith: But when they are kept back, 
as has been said, they and their parents are 
discouraged, and the child is less likely to do 
better. Yet, if they can’t do the work of 
the next grade, what is the use of promoting 
them? This is a real difficulty. 

Mr. Shanor: I understand that in this city 
the examinations are held and promotions 
made two months before the close of the 
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term. If that is correct, I should like to 
hear how it works. 

Mr. Foose: It is correct—the examina- 
tions are in progress now, and we will pro- 
mote immediately. We had tried all sorts 
of examination and grading systems, and 
found all more or less unsatisfactory. Now 
we make tests all along through the year, 
sometimes unknown to the pupils; record is 
kept, not always in percentages, and upon all 
these results the teachers are expected to be 
able to recommend those who are prepared 
to go up, without any final examination. 
Those who are not so recommended are ex- 
amined by the Superintendent, and if found 
unfit for promotion remain in the lower 
class ; there is no other way except a sliding 
scale involving additional teaching force. 
Our graduating class in the high school are 
examined finally in April, then dismissed 


(subject to the call of the teacher) until- 


Commencement. We expect to dispense 
with formal examinations as the better 
method of measuring up is developed. By 
dispensing with final examination we get 
broader teaching, better attendance, better 
work, and are released from a great annoy- 
ance and waste of labor. Examination 
should be necessary only in cases of the weak 
or indifferent. Conference between the 
teachers above and below is helpful. At our 
grade meetings we endeavor to cultivate the 
judgment of teachers. I will add that by 
starting next year’s work on next Monday, 
we get two months’ solid work in before 
vacation, and our pupils are in school to the 
last day, instead of going into the streets as 
they did after the old examination near 
close of term. Our children are transferred, 
largely without any special examination, 
within ten days, and the work goes right 
along. Another trouble with final tests is 
the fact that has been mentioned, that the 
same class, with the same questions, will get 
very different results on different days ; but 
observation and test all along through the 
year prevent mistakes of that sort. 
The discussion closed here. 


PICTURE OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 


Supt. Buehrle said that since the meeting 
at Philadelphia our distinguished ex-State 
Superintendent, Dr. Wickersham, had 
passed away, which would doubtless be 
noted by resolution. The picture yonder 


on the wall reminded him of a very fine 
photograph at Lancaster, of which those 
who desired copies might obtain them by 
.. communicating with him, as he would be 
glad to order them with one he proposed to 
have made for himself. 
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ANNUAL REPORT TO DEPARTMENT. 


In the absence of Supt. Luckey, to whom 
it had been assigned, this subject was 
taken up for general discussion, which was 
opened by Supt. Wanner (York), who said 
that while he had not prepared to take the 
lead in the matter, there were two points to 
which he wished to call attention—one 
which had been suggested by the President 
of his Board, and another on his own ac- 
count. This Director is a shrewd practical 
man of business, and in looking over the 
report, remarked that it did not make a 
separate showing of the amount of the build- 
ing fund. All the ‘‘resources’’ and ‘‘lia- 
bilities’? of the two funds are added to- 
gether, and the balance struck by a single 
subtraction—so a surplus in one fund may 
offset a deficit in the other, and neither ap- 
pear separately. Now as the one fund can- 
not be used for the purposes of the other, 
this is not correct book-keeping. The two 
accounts should be balanced separately ; it 
will make an additional column, but it is 
necessary for full information. The sugges- 
tion he wished to make on his own account 
was that we should have the ages of the 
pupils presented in statistical form—so many 
between gand 12, between 12 and 15, between 
15 and 18. Such a report would be espe- 
cially suggestive at this time: the census tells 
us how many children of given age there are 
in a town, and such a report would tell us 
how many of them are in the schools. 

Mr. Buehrle: Excepting the private 
schools, which in some places would make a 
considerable fraction who would appear to 
be out of school unless accounted for. 

Mr. Phillips: The pending compulsory 
education bill provides for securing this in- 
formation. I hope we will declare in its 
favor before we separate. 

Mr. Wanner: There is a great deal of 
child labor employed in the different fac- 
tories, and some of our teachers think it is 
rapidly increasing ; but we have no trust- 
worthy data. The official report ought to 
show these things. Our teachers have be- 
gun to make a directory of the pupils’ ages, 
residence, etc., with a view of enabling the 
Superintendent to give statistics to the 
Board. The teachers keep it posted up to 
date, and the duplicate in the Superintend- 
ent’s office is posted from theirs. The 
labor is not great, when you begin with the 
school year, and keep posted up. The 
year when we get the census figures is the 
best time to do this work. I am glad the 
compulsory bill contains such a provision. 

Mr. Keith: I have often wondered, in 
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looking over the reports, at the great differ- 
ence in the average attendance. How do 
they get it? Do some of us, when a pupil 
who leaves early in the month and comes 
back late, count him at both ends? I have 
never been able to understand it. I think 
the matter of school age would be of great 
interest if we could have a general plan, 
but we have none. Some States have a law 
requiring a census to be taken of ail chil- 
dren of school age; it might be a good 
thing for us. Our reports should give some 
information of the condition of school 
affairs in our cities beyond the bare statis- 
tics—something definite about methods of 
instruction, manual training, etc. We 
want the benefit of each other’s experience. 
Our reports now seem to fall into stereotyped 
forms, and when one has written the same 
thing half a dozen times, he does not feel 
like doing it again. [Laughter.] We 
ought to have a description of what is being 
done—and the reports do not give it. 

Mr. McGinnes: The reports are for the 


' information of all who are interested in 


what is being done, especially the new 
things. I do not see why one should hesi- 
tate about giving any information that 
might be useful to others. 

Mr. Shimmell: There are many things 
we would like to know, and do not find in 
the reports. Why could not the Depart- 
ment ascertain by correspondence which 
subjects are most timely, and then call on 
us by official circular for the information? 
That would remove any hesitation about 
obtruding ourselves. But if we are ‘‘pro- 
gressing better every year,’’ as some reports 
keep telling us, we shall soon need no 
schools. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Buehrle: We city and borough 
officers are a sort of amendment to the 
superintendency; the Department includes 
us in our several counties, and does not 
make any special call on us as cities—even 
Pittsburgh is merged in Allegheny. In our 
historical development the lines have not 
yet been clearly drawn, but I think it is 
time we begin. Why should we not focus 
our attention upon special subjects, and try 
to get the help needed by citizens and 
boroughs as such? We ought to know what 
impression new things are making, what are 
the results, how much has been done in the 
State at large. We do not know, and the 
reports do not tell. The courses of study 
in the different cities would be interesting 
reading, even in fine print; we could then 
see what actual work is done in grades of 
the same name in different places, which 
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would avoid misunderstanding as to what is 
meant by secondary, or grammar, or high 
school. We want to know how many places 
have burned the spelling book. We want 
concrete results of innovations, ‘‘ great pro- 
gressive movements’’ as they are always 
advertised. How are we to find out, if 
official reports are confined to a few statis- 
tical matters, and even these do not give 
definite information? For instance, it says 
‘* Receipts from taxes and all other sources 
except State appropriation ;’’ but there is 
nothing to show how much of this is bor- 
rowed money, how much of the tax is 
collected and how much exonerated, and so 
on. Giving the number of mills tax rate is 
of no account, while one district assesses. up 
to fair value and levies a low rate, and 
another assesses low and rates high. Such 
figures do not tell a true story, but serve 
to mislead us. We want to know the aver- 
age attendance and the amount of tax co/- 
lected, rather than the amount levied. These 
reports might be improved as has been sug- 
gested, by the Department calling for infor- 
mation on two or three special topics each 
year, and so concentrating our attention on 
common points. 

Mr. Patterson: From the statistics as we 
have them, you cannot tell what it costs to 
educate each child. We do not add in, as 
we should, all that it actually costs, which 
would include fuel, janitor, etc. Say we 
have 2,500 names on roll during the year, 
2,000 monthly enrollment, 1800 average 
attendance; if now we take 2,500 as a 
divisor into the whole amount of money to 
find the cost per scholar, and report the re- 
sult, we simply tell what is not true. When 
pupils are promoted during the term they 
will be counted twice, if we follow the report. 
This is one of the results of making us the 
tail end of the County Superintendency. 
When we look into the reports for statistics 
by which City Superintendents may test 
and compare their work, we find we have 
nothing—not even how many pupils, or. 
what per cent. of them, are in the Fourth 
Reader grade. To be sure, they tell us that 
they have the best schools in the country, 
or the best they ever had, or something like 
that—but that don’t help us much. 

Mr. Foose: Not much reliance is to be 
placed on percentages of attendance when 
you do not know how they were made. 
The fairest way is to divide the total num. 
ber of days present by the number enrolled 
during the month. I do not mean to find 
fault with anybody; I know how these forms 
crystallize as we run along, and how difficult 
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it is to know in advance just what will be 
wanted; but I must confess that we need 
information in reference to lines of work 
which are not touched in the reports. I 
should like to know something definite 
about the High Schools. Some States get 
quite full accounts of their courses of study, 
with salaries of teachers, and other useful 
facts. In making statistics you can easily 
do much work with little benefit; but on 
this line the information would be worth 
more than itscost. There isa large drifting 
element in our population—children come 
to us from all sides, and expect to be graded 
according to the standard of the place 
whence they came; if we knew what was 
done there, it would help us. 

Mr. Rupert: I have examined the reports 
in reference to High School courses, not so 
much because it was more important, but 
from the great diversity. I never could see 
how room is made for Latin, Greek and 
German, especially in small towns. I think 
it would be well to give special attention to 
collecting information on courses of study. 

Dr. Waller: Statistical forms are the 
growth of years, and are modified by cir- 
cumstances; there has been no considerable 
change in ours for many years, and I do not 
know of any such demand having been 
made. I have not heard here any evidence 
that we give statistics that are not useful; 


even Dr. Buehrle would need the ‘‘tax 
levied’’ to get at the facts he wants. All 
depends on what you are looking for. The 


point of objection seems to be not that we 
get what we do not want, but that we do 
not always get what we do want—which, no 
doubt, is true. ‘The teachers who must fur- 
nish the data are supposed to have a burden- 
some aggregate of duties already, and while 
there is no end of ways to multiply them, 
we should consider before we add to their 
labors. There is so much diversity in the 
wants of different places, and so much differ- 
ence here, that the Department could 
scarcely tell from the discussion thus far 
just what had best be done. If this body 
will formulate those changes upon which 
they agree, we will consider them—I do not 
say we can adopt them all, and we certainly 
cannot make any change immediately. It 
is a matter requiring time. The fact that 
one, two or three want special information 
does not prove that it should be provided 
for in this way. This report is a mere 
summary compiled from great quantities of 


_. Statistical work, and addition to it is no 


trifling matter. We must be certain that a 
thing is generally needed, to justify the 
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labor and cost of changes. Remember these 
three points: 1. Not unnecessarily to burden 
the teacher; 2. To obtain the consensus of 
opinion as to what is wanted; 3. Not toex- 
pect the report to be made so voluminous 
that people will be lost in trying to get 
through it, besides the fact that it may be 
made unduly expensive. 

Mr. Buehrle: I am ready to move that 
the ‘‘amount of tax collected’’ be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘amount of tax levied.’’ As we 
have it, the item simply does not tell the 
truth. Part of the amount levied is not col- 
lected, as we all know—how much, we do 
not know. The facts are now ascertained 
and duly reported to the Department, and 
we ought to have them where we could 
readily find them. 

Deputy Supt. Stewart: One gentleman 
said he did not know how to find the cost 
of educating a child from the Report ; yet 
here it is, plainly set down. I admit the 
blanks are not all they should be, and they 
have been modified as necessity arose ; but 
I see no use in multiplying columns that are 
not needed. The tax levied is a definite 
quantity, appearing on the face of the du- 
plicate ; some of it is not collected perhaps 
for a year, some never, and it would be im- 
possible to set any one year straight. Our 
reports are as fair and give as much informa- 
tion as those of any State in the Union. 
The High School information can all be 
obtained by correspondence, in many cases 
from printed local reports; but perhaps this 
information and some about the night school 
work should be added. It is always right 
to make improvements, but it is well first to 
be certain that they ave improvements ; and 
as to the amount of tax collected, I think 
that does not concern either youor us. As 
has been said, changes in this report cannot 
be made in a day; the blanks for this year 
are issued; but for the future, if we can 
agree as to what additions are needed, no 
doubt they will be made. I hope the meet- 
ing will excuse the liberty I have taken in 
speaking, when not a member of the body. 

Mr. Patterson: I believe when we rent a 
building for school purposes, it is charged in 
here ? 

Mr. Stewart: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patterson: Then why not charge in- 
terest on cost or value of buildings we own? 
Let us be a little consistent. The objection 
to the yearly enrollment as a basis is sound; 
it should be either the monthly enrollment 
or the average attendance—perhaps the 
monthly enrollment is the fairest way. The 
reason I do not know the cost of educating 
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a child is, as I showed before, because the 
whole of it is not reported. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: The State reports should 
show what each community has, to do its 
work with, and the results. As a Meadvil- 
lian, I do not care what Lancaster levies or 
collects. The matters of interest are cost 
per pupil, how long children remain in 
school, and the like. One of my most odi- 
ous duties is the writing of these reports; I 
shirk it all I can, and when it is done no- 
body reads it, not even myself. It would 
be well to take up special topics, as for in- 
stance manual training, what is being done 
to educate the individual pupil as distin- 
guished from the mass, the correlation and 
codrdination of studies, etc. Such matters 
would be interesting for us to write upon, 
and for others to read. 

Mr. Farquhar: Are we about to ask the 
Department to go into writing the annals of 
education in Pennsylvania each year? I 
regard these statistical publications as sim- 
ply compliance with the law. The Depart- 
ment is required to publish certain facts, 
and it does so; we can go on and draw de- 
ductions if we so desire. I have no objec- 
tion to writing history if the Legislature 
will provide for its publication; but I see 
no reason to find fault with the public offi- 
cers while they comply with the law. 

Mr. Hockenberry: The cost per pupil per 
year is given. If interest is paid on bonds, it 
is included. As to the basis, since in the 
majority of districts we provide facilities for 
all the children of school age, and they may 
come any time, I see no reason why we 
should not count at least all who do come. 

Mr. Buehrle: Of course there was no per- 
sonal reflection intended by or upon any- 
body. If we cannot get the information we 
want in the report, we must get it elsewhere or 
go without. I supposed the official publica- 
tion was for information, and that the De- 
partment intended to inform us, and cor- 
rectly. The matter to which I specially 
referred is known to the districts concerned, 
it is reported to the Department, and it 
seemed proper it should be published for 
comparison. No deductions can be drawn 
that will have any definite value, when some 
of the items are variable quantities. 

Dr. Waller: Do not the population, etc., 
enter into your question ? 

Mr. Buehrle: Yes—the school population 
is a good index ; but the money columns are 
indefinite. 

On motion of Supt. L. S. Shimmell, of 
Huntingdon, the Association adjourned till 
to-morrow morning, at 8:30. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 


HE Association was called to order by 

President Gotwals, at 8:40, and on mo- 
tion, Supt. B. F. Patterson, of Pottsville, 
spoke on the subject of 


MODERN DEVICES VS. SPELLING-BOOK, GRAM- 
MAR AND COMMON SENSE, 


“‘Devices’”’ according to the dictionary, have 
some relation to things done for show or exhi- 
bition—I don’t do much in that line. I am just 
now reminded of a young lady teacher who 
made a great hit at Schuylkill institute by giv- 
ing a reading exercise to a class of children who 
did not know their letters, and in a few minutes 
teaching them to read ‘‘ Bats have wings.”” One 
of the hearers asking her why she chose that 
subject, she replied that ‘“‘the Superintendent 
had heard her give her other two lessons.” 
She knew only three. There are different 
kinds of bats. [Laughter.] 

In 1859, Pottsville “burned the spelling- 
book,” and the word system was in all its glory 
until 1867. Meanwhile I came there to teach 
the high school, and in that year was elected 
Superintendent. I was cautioned in effect that 
my predecessor having been the one man in 
the world who knew it all, I could not do better 
than keep on along his lines. But I wanted the 
children taught to spell, and after a few months 
bought an old spelling-book that had escaped 
the flames, and during the rest of that term one 
of the primary teachers, with on/y ninety pupils, 
printed upon the blackboard the columns of 
words just as they stood in the book, and had 
them copied. In June '68 the statistics of this 
school and the others were reported together, 
and in view of the results, the Board without 
debate went back to the spelling-book. A good 
deal of what calls itself progress is principally 
an attempt to get out of hard work. | am will- 
ing to work less, if as good results are forth- 
coming: but they are not. I sometimes think 
we bother too much about modifying the en- 
vironment; perhaps Providence designed it for 
our good, and we had better struggle with it. 
Difficulties must be met and overcome some 
day, and we may as well begin early. 

Strange as it may appear, we teach the A-B- 
C’s. Many of our pupils know all or part of 
them when they begin school, and when they 
don’t, we teach them. We have them draw 
them, and in two weeks the average pupil knows 
them—some learn them in two days, and some 
few take two months. Then we teach them 
syllables—not ‘‘a-b abs,” that is antiquated, 
but ‘“‘b-a ba’s,” and “b-e be’s.” Of course 
they soon strike combinations that mean some- 
thing, and how their eyes twinkle when they 
find that g-o is go, without help from the 
teacher! That is success, triumph, and they 
enjoy it as muchas play. Of course the “‘word- 
method” people are surprised and disgusted ; 
but since no child ever did or ever will learn to 
read without knowing the letters, why not teach 
them at first? We do, and are satisfied with 
the results; we give in an average of five 
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months 800 easy words from the spelling- 
book, and when the children have learned 
these by drawing and printing them, and then 
find them as they spell over the lesson in the 
Reader, there is another success. Teachers 
may discontinue the spelling lessons whenever 
the pupil is able to spell out his lesson in the 
Reader; so the quick pupil may get less than 
800 words, and the slow one more—we find it 
an advantage to keep these a little longer on 
calling letters and words at sight. We give little 
attention in reading to making the pupil em- 
phasize just as the teacher does. All of us are 
not built alike, and can no more emphasize 
alike than we can write alike—and you know 
after drilling a class for years on one kind of 
penmanship, they will each have an individual 
style in six weeks after leaving school. So with 
inflection; our voices, brogues, feelings differ, 
and we don’t want everybody to imitate any- 
body, even the teacher. As we go along 
through the 2d and 3d Reader, the humdrum 
style disappears, and we get into shape; the 
pupils know the letters,’and their combinations. 
The word-system people tell you when asked 
how the pupils learn the letters, “‘ They come, 
we don’t know where from.” I know—from 
the mothers, brothers, and sisters at home. 
Shut away a child from this home-teaching of 
the alphabet, give him the word system pure 
and simple, and he will never learn to read 
while he lives. 

We teach the multiplication table, too. We 
have them say it forward, and backward, and 
crosswise, till it is part of their ‘‘ environment.” 

We teach grammar, using March’s Parser in 
the lower grade, and Lyte’s Grammar in the 
grammar school. They work on simple sen- 
tences till about 12 years old, and the exercises 
in picking out the name-words, etc., are so 
interesting that they are willing to leave other 
studies for grammar. By this time (12 years) 
they have mastered simple sentences, with 
single subject and predicate, and when you add 
on half a dozen adjuncts, they will tell you what 
kind of modifiers they are. In the grammar 
school they get compound sentences, analyze 
into clauses and show their relation. When I 
first went to Pottsville we had a grammar book 
in the High School—now we have not; but in 
children’s children of my early pupils I can 
recognize the false syntax I taught them out of 
that old Bullions—the wrong forms were drilled 
in, to stay for generations. But we have 
learned something, and teach no more false 
syntax in any school. If you want to bury or 
— any books, you should practice on that 

ind. 

In the line of ‘‘ composition’ we have in the 
secondary grade at least once a week (may be 
two or three times) a little story or other inter- 
esting reading, of which the children write out 
what they remember. We do not have what 
some Call ‘‘ language lessons ;”” we assume that 
all have some ideas, and that these will find 
expression. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I think we 
did not do right by “‘ English as She is Taught.” 





There are places where just that kind of teach- | practice—and by calling on Brother Patter- 
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ing is done, and it needs to be shown up. I 
know of an instance where a pupil solemnly 
recorded that ‘“‘two navigators are equal to. 
a deformity.” They use words without any 
idea of their meaning. Some of us are carrying 
loads to-day for which our teachers in school 
and college are to blame. 

Mr. McGinnes: It would be a misfortune 
if the rising generation were taught ex- 
clusively by either of two classes—those 
who accept the new because it is new and 
reject the old because it is old, or those who 
cling to the old because it is old and reject * 
the new because it is new. The educator 
must try to find the happy mean. In ar- 
ranging the subject of this discussion, the 
Committee might properly have put the 
“common. sense’’ between the grammar and 
the spelling-book. There is as little sense 
in teaching meaningless words as in burning 
the spelling-book. It is a mistake to teach 
technical grammar to minds not sufficiently 
matured. When I find a class engaged 
upon ‘All are architects of fate, working 
on the walls of time,’’ and find that they 
define architects as bricklayers, and have no 
intelligent idea as to the walls of time, can- 
not spell ‘‘architect,’’ nor place the capitals 
or punctuation—then I think technical 
grammar has been put where it does not be- 
long, to the exclusion of what does. We 
ought not to condemn devices by wholesale 
any more than spelling-books or grammar. 
It is not fair to argue from their misuse in 
favor of abolishing them. Everything in 
its place. : 

Mr. Hockenberry: The end proposed in 
the study of grammar is ‘‘to use the English 
language correctly.’’ The study of tech- 
nical grammar as we have it does not accom- 
plish this. The work that will accomplish 
it is what we want to give the pupil, at the 
proper age. An excellent way to begin 
composition is the reproduction of stories or 
other matter read to them; it is better to 
tell the story than to read it. Reproduction 
cultivates the memory; then let them make 
additions to develop invention. Again, 
read a lengthy extract, to be expressed in as 
few words as possible. There is a danger 
in false syntax, but I believe it has its use. 
We learn by use of contrast in other matters; 
why not here? 

Mr. Buehrle: The apostles of the ‘“‘ new 
education’’ have had the floor so generally 
in Pennsylvania that the Executive Com- 
mittee thought it well to ascertain whether 
the apparent acquiescence was real, and 
whether the doctrine of Parker, Balliet, 
MacAlister & Co. was being reduced to 
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son we expectec to find out. The plan 
seems to work. About the false syntax, we 
have no occasion for any other examples 
than those given in the prevalent forms 
of speech in the community. Children, 
teachers, superintendent, furnish specimens 
enough, without expressly creating more. 
As for grammar, we still have Bullions. I 
see no reasonable objection to technical 
grammar. It is valuable as a logical exer- 
cise; what better mental tyaining than 
analysis of language? And I am not sure 
that age has so much to do with it. The 
prevalent prejudice against early develop- 
ment is all wrong—lI don’t and can’t accept 
it. Nearly all great men give early evidence 
of superiority—Czsar, Napoleon, Long- 
fellow, Humboldt, Newton, and the list 
might be indefinitely increased. The theory 
that early development is evidence of weak- 
ness finds no support in the history of the 
race. I do not mean that children should 
be prodded or forced forward, but they 
should be allowed and assisted to develop. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: Does anybody want to 
keep them back? 

Mr. Buerhle: Yes ; some people say, ‘‘no 
grammar before fifteen’’—and then how 
many will ever get it? We begin at ten, 
get to Bullions at twelve; before ten the 
pupil has no language-lesson book, but the 
teacher uses one as a guide. 

Mr. Bogart: It may be a question how 
great men Napoleon and Cesar were, and 
whether any of those mentioned were more 
advanced than many of cur young men of 
same age. What was a great man then may 
be a meagre one now. Who hinders early 
development ? I suppose it is not develop- 
ment to have pupils parrot over what they 
do not comprehend. Our boys have to do 
some work on many lines, and cannot do so 


_ much on any one. 


Mr. Boger: How does knowing the 
names of the letters help the pupil to pro- 
nounce the words ? 

Mr. Patterson: I suppose he must know 
the names of the letters in order to spell. 
The proof of the soundness of our position 
is the fact that children who never heard of 
phonetics and learned the letters, get the 
sounds better than those who had ‘‘ word- 
method’’ and phonetics, but no letters. 
Our children go on from their syllables to 
pronounce, spontaneousl y—we have no diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Phillips: I find that pupils taught by 
the word method get in the letters in a very 
short time, the same as others; but we save 
the time foolishly wasted in calling them 
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over by name at the beginning, and avoid 
doing too many things at once. The differ- 
ence is in our favor. 

Mr. Patterson: Oh yes; when the par- 
ents at home teach your pupils the letters, 
they get there the same as ours where 
the teacher does it. Put up the evi- 
dence. We brought to institute papers 
fresh from the press, unrolled them, and had 
the children read; and an apostle of the 
word method on the platform said it was im- 
possible—they must have been taught by 
that method—which is like more of their 
arguments. : 

Mr. Foose: How long does it take to 
teach your 800 words? 

Mr. Patterson: Five months on an aver- 
age ; very few take much longer. The aver- 
age pupil reaches the 4th Reader in twe 
years—some exceptions get there in 10 
months, and other exceptions take 4o 
months. All these ‘‘methods’’ stand on 
the supposition that all children are created 
alike, and, ground through the same mill, 
will come out alike—but they won’t. In 
our primary grade, pupils say their lessons 
individually ; when they get into the 1st 
Reader, three or four in aclass ; so we know 
where each one is—his condition and pros- 
pects. Each starts where he can, goes right 
on, and is not kept back ; the average child 
can make two grades in one year. We are 
surprised at the independent reading done 
by our pupils out of school, in papers and 
books, from 8 years onward. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: Do your pupils exhaust 
their 800 words by the time they get 
through 4th Reader? 

Mr. Patterson : Some few words they may 
never get in lessons ; nearly all are used in 
3d Reader. I might add that sometimes 
we have to compromise a little in cases 
where the pupil is good in reading but poor 
in arithmetic. In the lower grades we pro- 
mote on the reading basis; above that, on 
arithmetic, since you cannot take the next - 
grade in that till you have mastered the 
former. You may teach geography of Eu- 
rope before you are through United States, 
but you can’t teach percentage before you 
know decimals ; so we take arithmetic for 
the basis from there up, and of, necessity 
keep back a good reader now and then. 

Mr. Wanner: What number work goes 
with the 1st Reader? 

Mr. Patterson: The A-B-C class count te 
100 and write the figures on their slates. As 
they get along in their 800 words, they learn 
to write from 100 to 200; then we teach 
them to read numbers in three columns— 
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units, thousands, millions, which we think is 
better than units, tens, hundreds. With the 
rst Reader they add and subtract a little, 
mechanically—easy examples, as a sort of 
side issue. With 3d and 4th Reader they 
get the four rules, mechanically, with small 
problems written on the board; the next 
grade, miscellaneous problems, mixing the 
four rules. We think when they know thor- 
oughly addition and subtraction, they have 
the foundation of all number thinking, and 
we drill them thoroughly on these ; without 
such drill, they will be crippled through life. 

Mr. Streeter’: In promoting, say from 2d 
to 3d Reader, how do you test them ? 

Mr. Patterson: Take a lesson from about 
the middle of the book, and see if they can 
read it reasonably well. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: I wish to ask Dr. Buehrle 
how much time in each grade he gives to 
written language work ? 

Mr. Buehrle: I cannot answer very defi- 
nitely. -We have daily exercises; in the 
lower grade, perhaps fifteen minutes of the 
teacher’s time, and more by the pupil. 

Mr. Rupert: I think the new education 
has scarcely had fair treatment. Nobody 
says that the letters shall not be taught, but 
that the word has more interest for begin- 
ners, and the letters are given incidentally, 
mot accidentally. Nobody says technical 
grammar shall be abandoned ; the question 
is, at what stage shall it be introduced? It 
may be right not to take it up before High 
School. Of course, those who do not stay 
so long, will get none. We emphasize 
other language work and omit analysis, even 
at 12 years old. You can teach spelling 
without the book, but we have books. 

Mr. Shanor: You pick up a primary 
Speller, and find such words as ‘‘ imalleable.’’ 
I should like to hear what use there is in 
putting time and work upon words of which 
the learner does not understand the mean- 
ing. ‘Those who object to that are right, 
and are striking at wrong ; and they should 
be commended instead of condemned. 

The discussion closed here, and on mo- 
tion of Mr. Buehrle the subject assigned to 
Supt. Baer of Reading was now taken up. 
By vote of the body, Supt. Foose was re- 
quested to open the discussion, and to give 
his experience in Harrisburg. He re- 
sponded as follows, on 


THE WAYS AND MEANS OF SECURING 
: QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 


Of course I did not expect to be put in this 


—_ and due allowance will be made; but 


can give you our experience, and it may be 
of use to some others. 
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To understand the situation here, a little his- 
tory isnecessary. Our Board consists of twenty- 
five members. Before we adopted the present 
system, whenever there was a vacancy for a 
teacher, all of these were victims of persecution ; 
there were fifty or sixty candidates, each had 
his own applicant, and all possible pressure was 
brought to bear—churches, societies, business 
relations, everything in short—and in the clash 
of influences, often the weakest candidate was 
successful. It was curious to see how deficient 
scholarship was always offset by supposed nat- 
ural qualifications of a high order. Such a 
nuisance did all this become that some Directors 
would leave town till the struggle was over. 
Finally, driven to desperation, the Board 
adopted the present rule, that all applicants 
must be examined, and the best certificate shall 
receive the appointment. When this was pro- 
posed, it was fought by the Normal School 
graduates and holders of State certificates, by 
the weak applicants and their friends, and by 
the citizens generally; but the Directors had 
decided that self-preservation was the first law, 
and it went through. So now! examine every- 
body. The Normal graduates who apply 
usually stand very high; the exceptions are few; 
they are generally well up in the branches they 
have been taking. 

Vacancies are always. in the primary grade 
(owing to promotion), except when we want 
specialties. There are two grades of salaries; 
the primary runs up to $45, the higher grade 
to $60. After ten years’ successful teaching, 
the salary is increased. The Committee and 
the Superintendent (largely the latter) are the 
judges of success: the Board always sustains 
their decisions. I keep notes of the work in 
every school; when the question comes up, 
‘Shall this salary be increased ?”’ my notes are 
given to the Committee; if the work is not satis- 
factory and the increase is refused, when the 
teacher or her friends come to me I show them 
the same notes. Since this rule has been in 
operation, we have little interference; there 
was opposition at first, but not now. Naturally 
there is some sensitiveness among the Normal 
graduates; but when I tell them it is the posi- 
tive rule of the Board, either they are examined 
or I'see no more of them. In cases where the 
teacher has been in service the specified time, 
and I cannot recommend increase of salary, I 
sometimes ask the Committee to look at the 
school in operation, and they see the status for 
themselves. 

Our Board now recognizes no applicant who 
has not either received instruction in the train- 
ing school or had successful experience else- 
where. Our training school gives two years of 
professional work—that is, the book-work is on 
professional studies, and the pupil-teachers have 
charge of schools for a number of weeks under 
supervision of the training teacher. They also 
do some work under the drawing teacher. 
Acquirements must equal what is required of a 
high school graduate in order to enter this 
x DY This year we received seven pupils, 
last year eighteen. We have an average of 
half a dozen vacancies in our teaching force to 
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fill each year—this year none so far, last year 
eleven. There are two schools in the building 
with the training school, covering the three 
lower primary grades, to 2d or 3d Reader, which 
are taught by these pupils, and cost us the $800 
salary of the training teacher. Without this 
school it would be almost impossible to carry 
out the rule of the Board, get our teachers 
trained, and keep our system straight; and as 
you see, it costs us little more than it would to 
teach those two schools otherwise. 

These pupil-teachers also do substitute work 
when needed. I make the selection, and adapt 
the teacher to thg work so far as possible. I 
try to give the school the best service, and to 
show the teachers, the directors, and the people 
that the pupils of our training school are equal 
to almost any kind of work. We have had this 
school for two years. Before that time we got 
more poor teachers ; we get some now, but they 
are exceptional—there has been very great im- 
provement. 





Mr. Buehrle: I have tried for years to 
make people believe they ought to pay for 
what they get, and have some competent 
judge to test it. I am very glad Harrisburg 
has such a system, and hope it will become 
general. 

Mr. Rupert: I have been trying a Normal 
class, and should be glad to have the opinion 
of others upon it. Our Board has no such 
rule as Harrisburg—I wish they had. The 
Board selects from the High School gradu- 
ates—no other has a chance. Since it is 
practically certain that these home appli- 
cants will get the positions, regardless of 
outside scholarship and experience, I must 
do the best I can with them; so I have 
formed a class, and once a week instruction 
is given by the superintendent in the form 
of lectures; there has been no opposition 
thus far. It would be well for these young 
graduates to go into good schools, and get 
ideas from actual work. This system—first 
lectures, then observation and report—is 
only a makeshift, to be sure; but what bet- 
ter can be done, when you cannot have ex- 
perienced teachers ? 


Mr. Patterson: We examine everybody— .- 


Normal graduates included. A dozen grad- 
uates of high school come up for examina- 
tion every year; if their scholarship is good, 
they all have a chance at substitute work, 
and when vacancies occur the Board selects 
from these. Sometimes, of course, the one 
that we want least has the most friends ; but 
when they get in, it.is my duty to give them 
all the help I can, and if they will try to 
work we get along all right. I would like 
to ask Supt. Foose if his committee don’t 
sometimes get to a school on the wrong day 
to judge a teacher’s work. 
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Mr. Foose: I suppose that happens once 
in awhile, but they do not judge from that 
alone—they have my notes of the work all 
along. However, the refusal to increase 
salary is their responsibility. It is not al- 
ways easy to make Directors see their duty, 
any more than other people. When I came 
here, there were but two or three Normal 
graduates employed, and no more could get 
in; I believed that these State schools were 
the proper place to look for teachers, and 
advised accordingly ; now there are a large 
number, about 30, and no worthy Normal 
graduate stays out long who takes the exam- 
ination. I opposed the examination of Nor- 
mals when the rule was adopted, but having 
seen it do good, I must so testify. I would 
like to hear from the State Superintendent 
on this point. As I said, the rule was forced 
upon us, and the Board adopted it to en- 
trench themselves against the importunity 
of the friends of weak applicants. What 
else could they do? 

Dr. Waller: Where a rule is adopted in 
self-defence, and meets the case, of course it 
is justified ; but until explained, it looks like 
a reflection upon the Normal schools, which 
is unfortunate. I am glad to know that our 
graduates did credit to themselves here. I 
hope this body, sustaining so prominent a 
relation to the cause of education, will give 
full weight to Prof. Foose’s words—that the 
Normal schools, being part of the State 
system, we should all look to them for 
teachers. Where the rule is that applicants 
must have either experience or training, it 
will be easy to send enough of your High 
School graduates to the Normal Schools to 
give you an abundant supply. I have in 
mind a place where the Superintendent in- 
sisted that candidates must have experience 
or training: the Board said, ‘‘We want 
our own graduates.’’ They were Catholic, 
the Superintendent was Protestant, and they 
feared some interference on that line; but 
he induced them to try sending their gradu- 
ates to Normal School, and as soon as they 
came back into the schools the opposition 
faded out. All of you can do the same if 
you will—it is neither difficult nor expen- 
sive; the low figures at the Normal Schools 
make it possible for almost any one. Of 
course these schools are not perfect; nor 
are they equal in every respect; but as we 
have them, we ought to use them, and bring 
them up to the mark. Compare them with 
what is offered as a substitute. In a city 
training school there is one teacher to do 
the preparation ; in a Normal school, a corps 
of trained experts—which is likely to be of 
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greater benefit? It will hardly be disputed 
that contact with learned and experienced 
professors, and the inspiration of numbers 
in a great school, have a broadening in- 
fluence, which cannot be equaled in the 
local school. If the Normal schools are not 
broad enough, let us broaden them still 
more. 

Mr. Streeter: When you are perfectly 
aware that you cannot honestly recommend 
a particular school, what ought you to do? 

Dr. Waller: Do not recommend that 
school—send your pupils to another. That 
will bring about the remedy. 

_ Mr. Streeter: Not always, in my exper- 
ience. 

Mr. Patterson: No; they will go to work 
on another line, and try to put the Superin- 
tendent out. 

Mr. Phillips: Four years ago the Board 
of Control of Scranton passed a resolution 
that a training school should be established 
whenever recommended by the Superinten- 
dent. The only thing that has deterred me 
thus far is the consideration mentioned by 
Supt. Foose and emphasized by Dr. Waller 
—loyalty to the Normal schools as part of 
the Statesystem. In four years our Normal 
graduates have gone up from 4 to 30, but 
their work has not always been satisfactory. 
We can all offer advice in superfluous quan- 
tity, but the remedy here is not in our 
hands, but lies with the State Department. 
Let them send out uniform questions, have 
the papers examined here, and pass no half- 
done work. I am sorry to make this criti- 
cism, for I brought to my work enthusiasm 
for the Normal Schools. If our graduates 
from High Schools are weak, the additional 
course should be a protection ; but it does 
not proveso. We should be sure that when 
we send our people to a Normal School, the 
papers they bring back will mean what they 
say. 

Mr. Buehrle: When I became Superin- 
tendent, my position on the Normal question 
caused me to be taken for a Normal grad- 
uate. When I came to Lancaster, I tried to 
have Normals given preference ; but though 
some of the directors and many citizens 
were trustees and stockholders at Millers- 
ville, I could not get it done. Out of about 
80 teachers, we have 6 or 7 Normal grad- 
uates. To-day I am known as an antag- 
onist of Normal Schools; but I am no such 
thing—I fight their errors and their abom- 
inable methods, and why should I not? It 
is true they are the best we have, and are 
‘- part of the State system; but we want them 
made better. When we go to the examina- 
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tions and vote against incompetents, we are 
outvoted ; and some of the poorest teachers 
in the schools come there with Normal 
diplomas given against the vote of the Super- 
intendent who knew them best. It is 
wrong to cut out from advisory power the 
whole body of Superintendents, men who 
certainly have experience, and ought to 
have knowledge of what is wanted in a 
teacher. Anybody can be a Normal Prin- 
cipal—no examination or certificate is re- 
quired for that—and when the man of 
experience offers a suggestfon he is told, in 
effect, ‘‘ This is our business.’’ There should 
be a requirement of every Superintendent to 
make at least one official visit a year to the 
Normal School of his district, which should 
be open to his inspection, and to make re- 
port to the State Department of what he 


sees and what he thinks is needed. Then 


the Department could say: ‘‘ Here are the 
alleged facts—are they facts? If yes, what 
can you do to remedy the evils?’ and if 
necessary they could be given their choice, 
to come up to the mark or receive no appro- 
priation. As things are, the question with 
the stockholders is, ‘‘ How can we get the 
most pupils, and graduate the largest 
classes ?’’ and not, ‘‘ How much can we do 
for our pupils?’’ In addition to the visita- 
tion by Superintendents, the Principals of 
Normal Schools should be required to spend 
at least two weeks each year in the schools 
of their respective districts. Each of them 
would then see what work his graduates and 
others were doing, and he would learn more 
about his business than by going around 
lecturing at institutes. He would see where 
his theories were wrong, and where they 
were not carried out in practice, and why. 

Mr. Farquhar: Of our 22 teachers, five I 
am sure, and perhaps seven, hold Normal 
diplomas ; and, so far as I can, I will put in 
more, since my judgment is that they are 
the broadest and best teachers I have, and 
know best how to reach the child’s mind. 
If I were to choose, I should give Normals 
the preference every time, other things be- 
ing equal ; as it is, I shall recommend them 
to the Board. We do not need experience 
so much as the wakening up of the faculties. 
I believe the two years of Normal training 
is worth as much as five years’ experience 
without it. 

Mr. Phillips: It is only just to say that 
the best work done in Scranton is done by 
Normal graduates. The trouble is, they are 
not all of that sort. 

Mr. Shimmell: The exclusion of Normal 
graduates from cities is not because of their 
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inefficiency, but because the local applicants 
must have the preference, and knowing that 
they wz// have the preference, do not think 
it necessary to spend time and money on 
Normal training. My observation and ex- 
perience satisfy me that the academic work 
of the Normal Schools is well done, but the 
Model School practice amounts to nothing. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: The Normal Schools do 
not give the culture that the average High 
School does—partly because the course is 
not so long, and partly because the pupils 
do not have the same culture out of school 
as those in High Schools. I have visited a 
Normal School where only one, or at most 
two, of the ‘‘faculty’’ have ever done any 
work outside that particular school. A class 
in pedagogy was taught by a young lady 
who had only the experience of a country 
school; what could be expected from her? 
In the Model School, they were multiplying 
in 8; the teacher in charge did not know 
what had been done by her predecessor, nor 
what she was expected to accomplish in her 
period, and had received no information 
from the ‘‘ critic teacher.’’ I could go on 
for an hour, telling what they did not know 
or could not do, in direct line of the work 
supposed to be accomplished. If graduates 
of last year are set to teach the principles of 
education this year, we do our teachers a 
wrong in sending them to such a place. I 
believe in Normal Schools, when they are 
such; but we are not getting from ours 
what we ought. 

Dr. Waller: In answer to Dr. Buehrle, I 
wish to say that as there are two Superinten- 
dents on the examining board of five, and it 
requires four votes to pass, they hold the 
veto power. What more effective means 
could be devised to leave them in control of 
the result? Is this not a close relation ?—do 
they not lay a strong hand upon the 
management right at this point? They are 
two in five, they make their own questions, 
and if not satisfied they hold the veto. In 
my fifteen years’ experience at these exami- 
nations, there has rarely been a rejection 
that one of the negative votes did not come 
from the Department. Where were the 
two Superintendents? It is fair that you 
gentlemen shall bear your share of respon- 
sibility. I am not ready to believe that you 
would shirk or evade your duty; but if in- 
competents are going out from the Normal 
Schools, it is impossible that Superinten- 
dents should be blameless. 

Mr. Phillips: Why should not the ques- 
tions be uniform at all the schools? They 
could be prepared at the Department. 
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Dr. Waller: On the subjects examined 
by the Department, we use the same ques- 
tions at all the places visited in the same 
week. For the rest, the law presumes the 
examiners are qualified to prepare their own 
questions. It might be well for superin- 
tendents to seek the privilege of attending 
examinations in other districts. 

Mr. Phillips: Yes: then I might get to 
see one. 

Dr. Waller: Before we leave this matter, 
let me add that all suggestions on this mat- 
ter are welcome, and, if approved, we will 
all try to push them into law. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. Patterson: I hope the Department 
will select for us, if we do not for ourselves, 
a special topic or topics for consideration in 
the report. If that is not feasible, let each 
man choose some special subject for himself. 

Mr. Foose: The matter of the form of 
the blank should be the subject of confer- 
ence between Superintendents and the De- 
partment. I move the State Superintendent 
be requested to appoint a committee of five 
to consider the matter, and if thought 
proper invite suggestions and formulate 
needed changes, to be put into effect as 
soon as possible. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Shimmell, the session 
was extended to finish the work of the Con- 
vention. 

Supt. C. F. Foster (Chester,) having ar- 
rived, on motion he now read his paper on 
‘*The Relation of the Superintendent to 
the Board.’’ This paper, which is already 
in type, is unavoidably carried over to our 
next issue, to make room for other matter 
which must appear in the present number. 

Mr. Foose: The professional side of this 
paper has interested me greatly. Boards of- 
ten presume that they know as muchof that 
matter as the superintendent whom they em- 
ploy as an expert, and I was glad to hear 
the superintendent’s side presented with such 
force and ability. 

Mr. Buehrle: This paper is so complete, 
covers the whole ground so entirely, that 
there is no room for objection or criticism. 
I am glad we are to have it in print. 


NEXT MEETING. 


On motion of Mr. Shimmell, the time 
and place of next meeting were now consid- 
ered. Bethlehem was named, but afterwards 
withdrawn. Harrisburg was then consid- 
ered, and was about to be adopted, when at 
the request of the members from the north- 
western counties, Williamsport was substi- 
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tuted and unanimously chosen. The time 
was left to the judgment of Executive Com- 
mittee, between January and March of next 
year. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Hotchkiss presented the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which on mo- 
tion was taken up and acted upon seriatim, 
resulting as follows : 


SEPARATE INSTITUTES, 


I. Resolved, That it is the sense of this As- 
sociation that the law requiring cities and bor- 
oughs to close their schools during the session 
of the County Institute, and to codperate in 
holding such institute, ought to be repealed; 
and that a law should be enacted authorizing 
all cities and boroughs having commissioned 
superintendents to hold separate institutes, 
which shall receive aid as county institutes now 
do. 

Among the many reasons for such legal 
enactment are the following : 

1. The proficiency of membership in the 
county institute as it now exists is so varied that 
no instruction can be adapted to the needs of 
the several classes. 

2. The average County Institute in the State 
is too large for profitable work. 

3. The Institute should be conducted by one 
who is conversant with all the needs of his 
schools in the Institute district. The county 
superintendent’s work being outside of the cities 
he lacks such knowledge of the needs of the 
city schools. 

4. The conductor of an Institute should have 
direct control of the schools interested, that re- 
sults of Institute instruction may be looked for. 

5. The courses of study in city schools have 
several features not found in the courses of 
most country schools. These features should 
receive attention in a teachers’ institute. 

6. By the separation of the city teachers from 
the County Institute, the greatest trouble of the 
county superintendent would be removed, viz.: 
the attempt to provide instruction for such dif- 
ferent classes. 

7. By being able to concentrate the instruc- 
tion of the institute upon the needs of the 
country teachers, the county superintendent 
could add greatly to their interest in and profit 
from the meetings. 

Mr. Shimmell: If we do this there will 
be a feeling among the country teachers 
that there is an intention to establish a sort 
of aristocracy of city teachers ; and this will 
be injurious to both. I believe both classes 
are helped by mutual contact. 

Mr. Buehrle: This provision is already 
made for the larger cities—this is simply ex- 
tending it. You cannot keep a city part of 
a county permanently ; either the city will 
swallow the county, as in Philadelphia, or 
it will segregate itself. The feeling between 
city and county develops in the present re- 
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lation; there are counties where nobody 
from the city can come anywhere near being 
elected to the Committee on Permanent 
Certificates. 

Mr. Farquhar: I think what is good for 
country teachers is good for town teachers 
—they both work upon the same material, 
and can profit by the same instruction. I 
think it would be foolish for the Legislature 
to appropriate money for me to hold a sep- 
arate institute in Bethlehem. I am willing 
to vote for this for cities of 75 teachers or 
more. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 
7 to 5. 

PAYMENT OF SALARIES. 

II. Resolved, That this Association express 
its approval of the pending bill to authorize the 
part payment of salaries of city superintendents 
from the State funds. This bill is but an act of 
justice, and should become a law. 


Unanimously adopted. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


III. Resolved, That this Association express 
its approval of the Compulsory Education bill 
now pending in the Legislature, and urge its 
enactment. 


Unanimously adopted. 
THANKS. 
IV. Resolved, That this Association extend 
its thanks to State Superintendent Waller for 


the use of his office, and for many other cour- 
tesies cheerfully extended. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


On motion of Mr. Buehrle, the following 
resolution was added to the series prepared 
by committee: 


V. Resolved, That it is the sense of this As- 
sociation that the Legislature should make a 
special appropriation of $500,000, for the pur- 
pose of aiding and inducing school districts to 
adopt the provisions of an act passed June 25, 
1885, P. L., page 173, entitled “‘ An Act author- 
izing school directors and controllers to pur- 
chase school books out of the district funds, and 
providing free text-books and school supplies 
for all the pupils attending the public schools.” 


The report was then adopted as a whole. 


DEATH OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 


Mr. Buehrle: Before we adjourn there is 
another subject I think should be referred 
to, in relation to which I offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the City and Borough Super- 
intendents here assembled have heard with 
deep sorrow of the death of Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, who had been for many years the hon- 
ored Superintendent of Public Instruction of this 
State, and in that office, under the providence 
of God, had been enabled, by unwearied activ- 
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ity in the cause and the secusing of far-sighted 
legislation, to place our system of public instruc- 
tion among the foremost in the Union, and to 
do more for the organization and popularization 
of our Common and Normal Schools than any 
other citizen of our Commonwealth. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising 
vote, after which the chairman declared the 
Association adjourned to meet at Williams- 
port on call of the Executive Committee. 


The following members of the Association 
were present during the sessions of the Con- 
vention: D. S. Keith, Altoona; Thos. 
Farquhar, Bethlehem ; C. D. Bogart, Brad- 
ford ; W. H. Hockenberry, Chambersburg; 
Chas. F. Foster, Chester; L. O. Foose, 
Harrisburg ; L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon; 
R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; Cyrus Boger, 
Lebanon ; Perry A. Shanor, McKeesport ; 
Henry V. Hotchkiss, Meadville; Jos. K. 
Gotwals, Norristown; Wm. W. Rupert, 
Pottstown; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville ; 
Geo. W. Phillips, Scranton ; L. E. McGin- 
nes, Steelton; R. M. Streeter, Titusville ; 
Atreus Wanner, York. Deputy State Supts. 
J. Q. Stewart and Henry Houck and Rev. A. 
R. Horne were also present. As will be seen 
from our full report, no time was wasted. 
It was a day and a half of solid work, and 
though at times the discussions were some- 
what warm, the best feeling prevailed from 
the opening to the close. 


in 
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HOW TO LIGHT A SCHOOL-ROOM., 








BY DR. H. P. ALLEN. 





HE model school-room can be construct- 

ed without embarrassing in any way 

the architect or builder, or detracting from 
the outside or inside appearance or conven- 
ience of the building, or without adding one 
cent to the cost of the building, grounds, or 
appointments. A proper understanding of 
the needs of the children only is required, 
no unusual scientific knowledge. The size 
and shape of the room practically regulates 
itself, and leaves but little to criticise. In 
this model school-room the light should be 
sufficient to allow of easy work on the 
cloudiest day. Too much light we can les- 
sen by a turn of the hand ; too little cannot 
be increased save by laborious changes in 
the walls of the building, requiring both 
time and money. The walls of the building 
should be forty to sixty feet from adjoining 
buildings. The desk farthest from any 
window should be at a distance not greater 
than oneand one-half times the distance from 
the top of the windows to the floor. The 
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height of the room should be at least fifteen 
feet. Windows should be placed to the lett 
side and rear of the pupils, and there only; 
and if more windows must be placed in one 
position than the other positions, the left 
side should have the greater number, but at 
least one-third of the light should come from 
the rear. The bottoms of the windows 
should be on a level with the tops of the 
desks, and the tops of the windows should 
reach nearly or quite to the ceiling. The 
area of window-pane surface should be not 
less than one-sixth the area of the floor sur- 
face ; excess of light to be regulated by in- 
side shutters or shades. Practically any 
light—north, south, east or west—is suffi- 
cient at any hour of the usual school-room 
session if the proportionate lighting surface 
is provided. 

The ceilings of the room should be white 
to reflect as much light as possible upon the 
desks from above ; the walls of a light gray, 
drab, or neutral tint, to absorb the superabun- 
dant light which would be disagreeably re- 
flected froma plain white surface directly into 
the eyes of the children. Blackboards should 
be placed in front and to the right side of 
the pupil, 7. ¢., opposite the windows and 
there only, and have a dull, unglazed sur- 
face. Of course, our aim with all this care 
is, while protecting the children’s eyes as 
much as possible from the direct rays of the 
sun, to flood the room with light, and cause 
it to enter in such a way that it can reach 
the desks, blackboards, walls, books, slates, 
etc., directly and with the least possible ob- 
struction ; but when it is reflected, as it 
must be from these objects to the eyes of the 
pupils, it shall come from surfaces so pre- 
pared and of such irregular dispersive power 
that good illumination and distinctness of 
outline can be obtained without the dazzling 
which comes with mathematically more reg- 
ular reflection. Or, to state it more suc- 
cinctly, everything in the room should be 
distinctly and fully illuminated except the 
children’s eyes, and they should receive’ 
only the reflected and dispersed light from 
surfaces with dull finish. Optically perfect 
reflection is visually imperfect and undesir- 
able reflection. In a word, a flood of irreg- 
ularly reflected and dispersed light is what 
we seek. 

With all these conditions fulfilled, we will 
have done all which is, in my estimation, 
necessary to regulate the illumination of our 
school-rooms, and so abolish one factor in 
the causation of near-sightedness and ‘‘ eye- 
strain.’’ Of other important factors it is not 
our province to speak.—Sanitary Record. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’”” Scotch Farmer. 





HARRISBURG, May 20, 1891. 


THE Annual Reports of the Superintendents 
should be on file in the Department of Public 
Instruction not later than July 1. 

The manuscript should be carefully prepared, 
written on one side only, and in length the re- 
ports must not exceed six hundred words. 

As there are so many reports to be printed, 
brevity is very desirable. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 





HE paper by the late Dr. Wickersham, 

which is found in this number of Zhe 
Journal, will be read with interest by many 
persons in Pennsylvania. The history of 
education with us, from the time of William 
Penn to the organization of the system of 
Common Schools under the law of 1836 by 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, is here well told 
in a connected story, as the writer saw it. 
He closes with eloquent reference to the 
men whose names, he thought, should be 
inscribed upon the monument which a grate- 
ful people will one day erect to their 
memory, in recognition of their invaluable 
service to the Commonwealth. 





THE full report of proceedings of the 
Convention of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents held at Harrisburg April 30th and 
May 1st, in the rooms of the Department of 
Public Instruction, occupies a large part of 
the present issue, to the exclusion of much 
other matter designed for this number of 
The Journai. Though the membership 
was not large, the proceedings of the Con- 
vention were characterized by ability and 
energy. Criticism was at times very free; 
but when its purpose is to benefit the 
schools, those under attack take it godd- 
naturedly and give it due consideration. 





STATE Supt. WALLER calls attention to 
an error in the announcement of the action 
of the Convention of Principals of State Nor- 
mal Schools held February 4th. There is 
no State Examination of candidates for the 
Junior class. The announcement should have 


-- been: ‘* All candidates for the Senior class 


must pass the State Examination in June.’’ 











THE Official Bulletin of the National Ed- 
ucational Association presents the pro- 
grammes of the various departments and af- 
fords so much variety that any one engaged 
in any line of educational work, special or 
general, should find something of unusual 
interest. The meeting of the Association 
proper will begin on Tuesday, July 14th, at 
2:30 p. m. Sir John Macdonald, Prime 
Minister of Education, will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome. The last session will be 
on Friday evening, July 17th. Toronto has 
nearly 300,000 inhabitants, with hotel and 
other accommodations for 20,000 people. 
Inspector Hughes has charge of arrangements 
for the meeting. Everything possible will 
be done for the pleasure and profit of the 
thousands of teachers and others from the 
United States who will visit Canada on this 
grand occasion. Of course, Niagara Falls 
goes into the trip, or Toronto can be taken 
as a side trip on a Niagara Falls excursion— 
just as the reader sees it to put it. As for 
the present writer, he puts the Falls above 
almost anything else he has ever seen, edu- 
cational conventions included. The Bulletin 
above named will be sent free by Mr. H. J. 
Hill, Secretary of the Local Committee, 
Toronto, Canada. 





THE Glen Echo Chautauqua at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner, at the head of its de- 
partment of Secular Education. The sum- 
mer school idea is spreading, and the 
National Capital is an appropriate centre 
for a part of its grand work. We see it 
stated that Miss L. E. Patridge, who has 
recently had charge of the Department of 
Methods at the Florida Chautauqua, has also 
been offered the principalship of the same 
department at the Washington Chautauqua. 





A REPORT of the Memorial Sermon by 
State Supt. Waller at Millersville on Sunday, 
May toth, in honor of Dr. Wickersham, 
which was prepared for this number, will 
appear in our next issue. 





THE work done by the schools of South 
Bethlehem on Arbor Day is the very best 
that has yet been reported to the Department 
for the current year. Supt. Owen R. Wilt 
reports as follows: ‘‘Arbor Day was ob- 
served by all our schools. The yards were 
cleaned of rubbish, dead leaves, stones, etc. 
Pruning, planting and transplanting trees 
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and shrubbery kept teachers and pupils busy 
during the greater part of the day. Only 
such literary exercises as had special refer- 
ence to the propagation of plants and trees 
were held. This naturally included the 
proper method of preparing the soil; 
methods of planting and transplanting, 
pruning and grafting trees. The value and 
importance of tree-raising in rural districts, 
as also in cities and towns; the effect trees 
and plants have upon climate; and the art 
of beautifying the earth wherever trod by 
human feet, furnished our schools with 
abundant subjects for oral and written com- 
positions. Thus the day was not only pleas- 
antly but also profitably spent.’’ 





Manual training inculcates the beauty and 
duty of labor, an ambition to be and do 
something worthy of manhood’s powers and 
the world’s regard. Industrial education is 
thinking in things, not words. The ob- 
ject is not to turn out artisans, but children 
with intelligent brains and skilled hands. 


ie, 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





SESSION AT BEDFORD SPRINGS. 


HE thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Public School Hall 
in Bedford on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 7th, 8th, and oth. The 
time is favorable, and the place an attract- 
ive summer resort. The Executive Com- 
mittee present a good programme for the 
sessions, and promise, after adjournment, to 
those who desire to make the trip, one of the 
best excursions in the country—to the Nat- 
ural Bridge and the White Sulphur Springs 
in Virginia. 

The Bedford mineral springs, which are 
widely known for their medicinal waters, 
are within a short distance of the town. 
These include the famous mineral spring, 
the sulphur spring, the chalybeate spring, 
the sweet-water spring, the great limestone 
spring, and others. In describing the local- 
ity, it has been said that ‘‘if these medici- 
nal waters were the invention of man, the 
inventor could not have selected a lovelier 
spot in which to locate them.’’ 

This meeting is held- during the week im- 
mediately preceding that of the National 
Educational Association at Toronto. Penn- 
sylvania teachers who wish to extend their 
summer trip to Niagara Falls can therefore 
do so with pleasure and profit. We hope to 
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record a large attendance at Bedford, and 
that Pennsylvania will also be well repre- 
sented at Toronto. The following is the 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 7TH. 


10 A. M.— Opening Exercises. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. John M. Reynolds 
and Hon. John H. Longenecker, Bedford, Pa. 

Responses—Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City, and 
Prof. E. C. Lavers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Report of the Dr. Higbee Memorial Committee— 
J. P. McCaskey, Chairman, Lancaster, Pa. 

2 P. M.—dnaugural Address—Dr. G. M. Philips, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Closer Supervision—Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, Chairman, Millersville, Pa. 

Defects in the Present Method of Licensing Teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania—Supt. B, C. Youngman, Clear- 
field Co.; Prof. W. H. Cover, Altoona; Supt. J. M. 
Berkey, Somerset Co.: Prof. E. W. Moore, Brad- 
dock; Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, Montgomery Co., and 
Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

8 P. M—Addresses—Hon. James A. Beaver, Ex- 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and Hon, I. H. 
Gourley, Mayor of Pittsburgh. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8TH. 


9 A. M.—AHiistory as a Preparation for Citizenship 
—Miss Annie E, Lyle, Millersville, Pa. 

Patriotism in the Public Schools—Supt. N. O. 
Kinsley, Franklin, Pa. 

The Academic Side of Normal School Training— 
Dr. A. E. Maltby, Principal Slippery Rock Normal 
School; Supt. L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon, and 
Prof. J. B. Welsh, Principal Bloomsburg Normal 
School. 

General Discussion. 

2 P. Mi— Nomination of Officers and Selection of 
Place of Meeting. 

Scientific Temperance Instruction — Miss Lillie 
Cooper, Allegheny City; Mrs. Anna Moore, Altoona. 

General Discussion. 

The Teacher of the Twentieth Century—Ex-Pres. 
E. H. Magill, Swarthmore College. 

University Extension—Secretary Geo. Henderson, 
Philadelphia. 

General Discussion. 

8 Pp. M.—Addresses—Hon. Robert E. Pattison, 
Governor of the Commonwealth; and Dr. J. O. Wil- 
son, Brooklyn, “ Yellowstone and Yosemite.” 


THURSDAY, JULY 9TH. 


9 A. M.—TZhe Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Its Professional Values — Prof. Geo. L. ~ 
Maris, West Chester, and Supt. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster; /ts Educational Values—Prof. H. S. 
Hockenberry, Carbondale, and Prof. J. H. Michener, 
Philadelphia; Zs Legislative Values—Prof. W. W. 
Woodruff, Newtown, Pa. 

General Discussion, 

Address—Rev. E. P. Prettyman, State Superinten- 
dent of Maryland. 

2 Pp. M.—Memorial Exerctses on the Life of Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham: Biographical Eulogy—Dr. A. 
R. Byerly, Millersville. Addresses—J. A. M. Pass- 
more, Philadelphia; Miss Nellie D. Graham (poem), 
Yardley, Pa.; Hon. Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, Principal Millersville State Normal 
School; Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Newtown Square; I. 
Howard Jacobs, Esq., Reading; Prof. 1. S. Geist, 
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Marietta; Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pittsburgh ; Supt. John 
Morrow, Allegheny City; J. D. Pyott, Lancaster ; 
Mrs. Frances W. Baldwin, Santa Cruz, Cal.; Dr. Geo. 
M. Philips, Principal West Chester Normal School. 

A Social Reception will be held on Thursday eve- 
ning at the hotel of the famous and beautiful Bed- 
ford Springs. 

Music—The music of the Association will be under 
the immediate direction of Prof. W. B. Hall, of Lan- 
caster, assisted by Prof. John L. Shroy, of Doyles- 
town, as cornetist. The following ladies will add 
to the entertainment with popular solos: Miss Ida 
M. Lindsay, Pittsburgh, and Miss Ida M. Pecht, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Excurstons—Bedford is itself a famous and his- 
toric place, abounding in incidents of surpassing in- 
terest to the teacher. Its fame as a healthful and 
popular watering-place is world-wide. Near it also 
are the well-known Sulphur Springs, to which an ex- 
cursion will be organized. At the close of the ses- 
sion, an excursion will be organized for Harper’s 
Ferry, Winchester, Luray Caverns, Natural Bridge, 
and the famous White Sulphur Springs. It is confi- 
dently believed that this will be one of the most 
delightful and interesting excursions ever afforded 
the members of the Association. Those desiring to 
join this party will please address the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, before July 6, 1891, so that 
complete arrangements may be made for all. 

Railroad Arrangements—All railroads in Penn- 
sylvania that route with the P. R. R. sell season ex- 
cursion tickets to Bedford Springs. The rate is the 
same as that usually afforded the members of this As- 
sociation, No order is necessary to secure these ex- 
cursion tickets. The Reading R. R. will issue ex- 
cursion orders. These may be had by addressing the 
ticket agent. The Huntingdon and Broad Top R. R. 
will run a special train from Huntingdon to accommo- 
date the members of the Association. 

Hotels—The Arandale, Hotel Waverly, and Bed- 
ford House, will accomodate members of the Associa- 
tion at $2 per day; Union House, $1.50 per day; Corle 
House, East End Cottage, Franklin House, Central 
House, American House, Miller House, St. John 
House, $1 per day. Private boarding houses will re- 
ceive one hundred guests at a special rate of $1 per 
day. The above rates are from 33 to 60 per cent. be- 
low the usual rates, and the accommodations are first- 
class throughout. One thousand guests can be enter- 
tained. No effort has been spared to make this a 
memorable meeting. The educators of Pennsylvania 
cannot afford to miss it. It will be of special value 
to all. 

OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION. 


President—Dr. G. M. PHILIPs, West Chester. 

Vice. Presidents—Miss Mary L. Dunn, Wayne, and 
T. W. Bevan, Catasauqua, Pa. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel, Germantown, 

Executive Committee—H. W. Fisher, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh; M. G. Brumbaugh, Secretary, Hunting- 
don; Elizabeth Lloyd, Newtown Square; Jos. S. Wal- 
ton, Ercildoun, and Geo. W. Hull, Millersville. 

Enrolling Committee—E. E. McCurdy, Chairman ; 
Everett ; G. W. Hemminger, East Mauch Chunk, 
D. S. Keith, Altoona; L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon ; 
Margaret McCleery, Bedford. 

Committee on Exhibits—Irving A. Heikes, Chair- 
man, Bedford; N. M. Fenneman, Greensburg; T. B. 
Allison, Ebensburg; D. S. Keith, Altoona; Samuel 
Transeau, Williamsport; Margaret Durning, Pitts- 
burgh, and Lizzie B. Howe, Huntingdon. 
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LOCAL. COMMITTEES. 


Reception Committee—John H. Cessna, Chairman ; 
Margaret McCleery and Lizzie W. Shuek, of Bed- 
ford, John A. Luman, Hyndman; McDaniel Hous- 
ave, Rainsburg. 

Local Enrolling Committee—Maggie McCleery, 
Chairman; Irving A. Heikes, Lizzie Bain, May San- 
som, Nettie Spidel, Lulu Hartley, and L. Cromwell. 

Entertainment Committee—Mrs. Jos. B. Woods, 
Chairman; John S, Weller, Andrew Fisher, Ethel M. 
Calhoun, and Lulu Hartley. 

Committee on Exhibits and Hall—Mts. Hattie W. 
Lutz, Chairman; Mary Hughes, Mary Barton, Frank 
Shiras, and Samuel Gephart. 

Press Committee—N. L. McGirr, John Lutz, Wm. 
C. Smith, L. J. McGregor, and Wm. Thompson. 


<> 


THE NEW SCHOOL BOARDS. 





HE Act of April 22, 1863, requires new 
School Boards to organize ‘‘ within ten 
days after the first Monday in June, in each 
year.’’ As it is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new Direc- 
tors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, Directors should first elect a ¢empo- 
ary president and secretary, and proceed 
to ascertain who are members, by having 
read the election returns placed in the 
hands of the old Board by the proper elec- 
tion officers. Disputed points concerning 
claims to seats must be disposed of. Ques- 
tions arising out of tie votes must be settled. 
And when it is ascertained who are mem- 
bers, the Board is ready to organize ferma- 
nently by electing a president, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. Those having a right to 
vote under the temporary organization are 
the Directors holding over and the persons 
duly notified of their election. Those enti- 
tled to vote in effecting the permanent organ- 
ization are the Directors holding over and 
the persons found entitled to seats in the 
Board by their election. Among the items 
of business that should be attended to by 
the new Boards on the day of their organi- 
zation are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old Board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signature of the officers 
of the new Board, and forward them to the 
proper County Superintendent for approval and 
transmission to the Department of Public In- 
struction, Zhis duty should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 
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4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for Zhe School Journal or not. A copy will be 
sent to the Secretary of each Board by order of 
the Department of Public Instruction, but the 
law permits and encourages all Boards of 
Directors to subscribe for one copy for each 
member at the expense of the district. No 
Board can well afford to be without it, not only 
for its practical value, but also for its suggest- 
iveness to thoughtful men who feel an adequate 
sense of the weighty responsibility that devolves 
upon them as School Directors. 

The purpose of Zhe Journal is to impart 
information to Directors, to awaken deeper 
interest in the schools, and to arouse greater 
Intelligent Directors 
know it to be suggestive in connection with 
the work of education, and not a few 
thoughtful men who read it regularly say 
they could not, as School Directors, afford 
to be without it if they paid the subscription 
price from their own pockets. The in- 
creased State appropriation will enable 
many Boards more readily to subscribe. 
This is the only direct return which the 
Director can receive in recognition of his 
service to the public schools, and many 
who have made trial of Zhe Journad say that 
no like sum of money can be expended by 
the Board, that will secure equal benefit to 
the school district. 


_ 
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OUR FORTIETH VOLUME. 





HE fortieth volume of the Zhe Penn- 

sylvania School Journal begins with our 
next issue, the present number closing the 
current (39th) volume. Many subscriptions 
expire with the close of the volume. We 
shall be glad to have all who desire Zhe 
Journal continued, to renew as promptly as 


’ may be convenient, so that it may be mailed 


without delay, and that the names of such 
Directors, Teachers, and other friends 
of education, may not be removed from our 
printed mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of 
errors in resetting them later on during the 
year. Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
with July, October, January, and April, but 
the beginning of the volume is, of course, 
the best time to subscribe. Especially is 
this true in the case of members of School 
Boards, the financial year of the School 
District and of the School Department and 
the volume of Zhe School Journal being 
almost identical. 

What this publication is, what it aims to 
do, or to aid in doing, and how well that 
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aim is accomplished, our readers have ample 
opportunity for knowing. Its subscription 
rate is low, and its purpose is to give full 
value in every way possible to the reader. 
Its future must be judged by its past. The 
present volume contains more than five 
hundred pages of matter of educational in- 
terest. We will continue to do what we 
can to make it worthy the generous support 
of the men and women of the State who are 
interested in the great work of education, 
and we shall be grateful for the encourage- 
ment and for the support which they see fit 
to give in the practical form of subscriptions 
ordered. If it is not convenient for Boards 
of Directors to send money with .the order 
for subscription, do not delay order on that 
account. We will send Zhe Journal as 
promptly on such order as if accompanied 
by the money. 


oo 
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OATH OR AFFIRMATION. 








HE following act recently passed by the 
Legislature now in session, and ap- 
proved by Governor Pattison April 16th, 
requires that School Directors hereafter 
elected to office shall make oath or affirma- 
tion, as named in the act, before entering 
upon their duties as school officers. Aswill 
be seen, the act does not apply to Directors 
now in office, or to those elected at the last 
general election in February, but to Direc- 
tors elected after the passage of this act. 
The following is the text of the new law: 


AN ACT requiring public School Directors to be 
sworn or affirmed before entering upon their 
duties. 

Section 1, Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same: 
That any person elected to the office of School 
Director after the passage of this act, in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, before enter- 
ing upon the duties of such office, shall take and 
subscribe to an oath or affirmation that he will | 
support the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution uf the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and the laws thereof; and that 
he has used no unlawful means to procure his 
election to said office’, and that he will discharge 
the duties of said office for the district in which 
elected faithfully and impartially and to the best 
of his understanding and ability : which oath or 
affirmation shall be taken before a justice of the 
peace, notary public, or some other officer 
authorized to administer oaths, and a copy of 
the same shall be entered upon the minutes of 
the Board of School Directors of the proper 
District. 

Approved the 16th day of April, A. D. 1891. 

Rost. E. PATTISON. 












THE HURDY-GURDY. 





“Bonnte Lappig.” 
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1Hm.... . m! Hurdy-gur-dy, hurdy-gur-dy! Hm ..... m! 
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j Hurdy-gur-dy, hurdy-gur-dy! In the streets we small boys play, Hurdy - gur- dy, 
q Hurdy-gur-dy, hurdy-gur-dy! People, pleasea pen-ny give, Hurdy - gur-dy, 


Hurdy-gur-dy, hurdy - gur-dy! “ Thanks,’”’ my monkeysays to you, Hurdy - yur-dy, 
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hurdy - gur - red Here again we come to- day, Hurdy - gur - dy, — -gurdy! O! 
hurdy - gur-dy, Let a small I - tal - ian live, Hur gary hurdy - gurdy! O! 
hurdy - gur-dy, We'll buy bread and eat it too! Hendy - gur-dy, hurdy-gurdy! O! 
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W. Mozart 
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ba 1. Row, row, boatie, my boatie, all over the lake, me ly, boatie, oh boatie, my pleasure I take! 
R 2. Row, row, boatie, my boatie, where white lilies grow, Care! lest, boatie, dear boatie, you row me too low. 
3. Row, row, boatie, good boatie, where cool shadows lie! See there, sunshine and silver drop out of the sky. 
4. Row, row, boatie, sweet boatie, and tell me atale: Can folks kee _ calm water, with never a gale? 
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Forward and backward o’er eddy and wave, Oh! ! what a lurch then, my boatie, you gave! 
One pret-ty li-ly, I wish hereto pick— Oh! naughty boatie, you passed by too quick! 


Keep in the glitter and keepinthe warm, Oh, _ tiresome boatie! yourow to the storm! 
Or do you show us that life goes like you, Try - ing, but missing? Ah, yes, boat, you do! 
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Standard School Publications. 


READING AND SPELLING. Readers ve cs raroapid 


iT it 





led, and embody all the latest improvements in methods, typography and illustrations. 
They contain many new om valuable features. Monroe’s First Steps in Spelling and 
Practical Speller, with the Complete Writing Speller, provide a complete course in 
Spelling for every grade of school. 


GEOG RAPHY Warren’s Geographies are 
* educational centers than a1 h 
pass all other books in the orderly and systematic arrangem } ext and in 
the logical sequence of Topics. The latest editions are print from new plates, with 
w maps and new binding. ‘The editions of 1891 contain the Cen f 1890, the six 
w States and the Territory of Oklahoma, Stanley’s recent disco in Africa, the 
spheres of influence’’ of the various European nations in Africa, and all other recent 
yeographical Changes and Discoveries. 
Sand and Clay Modeling; or, How to Model the Grand Divisions. 
es full and complete directions for Modeling the Continents and Gra: 
CRAMMA Greene’s Grammars ar : 
* subject. They were the first to uce the m 
is which have been so extensively appropriated by other author zreene’s 
Lesebad in English is a new, handsomely illustrated book. teaches the elem 
Grammar in a series of practical exercises which at once interest the pupil 


Pp ll’s P mp “Es Books 
LANGUAGE. “How to Talk,” and ‘ How to * 


O l ) 


of language. By forming good habits, it becomes unne 


ARITHMETIC. Begs aretmevces 


methods of ion 
ten exercises. They are economical in the matter of time. 
HISTOR Goodrich’s Child’s U. S. History is simpk 
* cessful and popular in style. Berard’s Hi 
Ss gives special attention to the causes and results of great ] 
1 books are in great demand for supplementary reading. 


’ tate 
> + 
LI ; ‘ERATI IRE Royse’s Manuals of American and English Liter- 
*" ature are brief and practical. While there are numer- 
is Compendiums of Literature, these are the most convenient of all t hand-books. 


BOOK- KEEPIN The Business- Standard Book-Keeping and 
* Manual presents th ice of Accounts in an 
dingly simple and exact way, and the art of B keepi1 be readily and 

ickly acquired. 


PE N Mi A N S faa | ; The oe prponpesen Rerton j 3 


cheapest r series ha 
of each page. More space for writing than in other bool 
lysis. No flourishes. 


CHARTS. Monroe’s New Reading Charts, the first in the market nost 

useful and the most popular, have been enlarged and 1 1proved. 
: Pa arker’s Arithmetical Charts, the best charts published for teaching Arithmetic, have 
n revised and improved. ‘The Business-Standard Writing Charts are a great aid 1 


junction with the Writing Books. 


T) 
AL 


Send for Catalogue or Descriptive Circulars and further information concerning these 
publications. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO0., 628 and 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
] 
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FIFTEEN-CENT READING MATTER. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


FIFTY-NINE NUMBERS ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


Containing in an unabridged form, some of the most interesting, most instructive, and must 
famous masterpieces of 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, LOWELL, EMERSON, HAWTHORNE, 


AND OTHER EMINENT AUTHORS, 


With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical Sketches, and Notes. Adapted for use in all 
classes of Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH, POSTPAID. 


NEW ISSUES FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1890-91, 


No. 47. FABLE* AND FOLK STORIES. Prepared by Horace E. Scudder. Part I. 
No, 48. FABLES AND FOLK STORIES. Prepared by Horace E. Scudder. Part ll. 
The Fables and Folk Stories, entire, are also published in one volume, in board covers, at 49 cents, net. 
No. 49. HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. Newly translated. Part I. 
No. 50. HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES. Newly illustrated. Part Il. The two parts are also published 
in one volume, in board covers, at 40 cents. wet 
Nos. 47, 48, 49, and 50 are designed as Second Readers. 
A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each number of the series, will be sent to any address 
on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GO., 
4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 








THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT FOR FAMILY OR SCHOOL. 


The Authentic Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, comprising the issues of 
| 1864, 79, and ’84, still copyrighted, is 
| now thoroughly Rewised and Enlarged, 
| under the supervision of Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL. D., of Yale University, and as 
a distinguishing title, bears the name 
WEBSTER’S 
International Dictionary. 
Editorial work on this revision has 
been in active progress for over Ten 
Years, not less than One Hundred paid 
editorial laborers having been engaged 
upon it, and not less than 8300,000 
having been expended before the first 
copy was printed. 
Critical comparison with any other 
Dictionary is invited. 


Sold by all Booksellers.—Pamphlet free. GET THE BEST. 









WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 







Caution!—Cheap Books called “ Webster's Big Dictionary,” “ Webster’s Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,” etc., are being advertised. The body of these from A to Z, is printed 
from plates made by photographing the antiquated 1847 edition. The authentic “ Un- 

bridged ” (still copyrighted) and the new “International” both bear the imprint of 
& C. MERRIAM & OO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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grammar, PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have 1 ne n change in 
ute years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to /reat ‘he En: Z Analysis 
illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin wit tudy of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercis¢ ch, their uses, 
roperties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully I vork is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. TT} traordinary. 
It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 6 
cometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
Geometry. 5 
A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M 
Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ prove to be just 
he work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary ire preparing 
ra more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is int need. It 
vers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive e» 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of th n exempli- 
d. Short paragraphs express what is “‘Given,’”’ what ‘To Prove,” and t ymbols 
ire used, ** Educational Forms”’ given, “‘ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, a1 Exercises 
| Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large.12mo-of 415 pages, handsomely printed an und Price, $1.50. 
“ste = PERT ON’S OUTLINE MAPS 
Size. ‘ 
A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps ary rollers $12 per 
tof6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 y rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course : Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 

I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers 

id Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 

Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature, 

Vritten. Lyte’s Booxux-keeping and Blanks, 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Srooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. 8. Constitution. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buaehrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, per series 


‘Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE SoweEr, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“THE COURSE COMPLETED 





The publication of Advanced Lessons in English Grammar, (12mo. 


Course,’’ a three-book series of English Grammar, consisting of 


Cloth, 


327 pages. . Price, 60 cents. Just Issued,) marks the completion of ‘‘ Maxwell’s English 





~t) Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. 144 pages. - 30 cents. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 151 pages. - - 4ocents. 
- 60 cents. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 


327 pages. - - 


Many grammars have been published since that of Lindley Murray, and many 
~1| methods of presenting the subject have been advanced, but few have proven wholly satis 
factory ; on the contrary, the majority have been far from it. Experience has proven the 
impossibility of developing the ability to ‘‘speak and write the English language with 
propriety "’ by teaching grammatical rules and definitions merely, and the equal impossi- 
bility of successfully cultivating this power by means of the “language lesson’ alone. Dr. 
Maxwell, realizing these facts, presents in his series a happy blending of the language les- 
son with technical grammar. The pupil is not kept back from the pleasant and profitable 
exercise of using the knowledge he is acquiring until he has mastered the anatomy of the 
grammarian, nor is he started on a course of language lessons without a system and se- 
quence laid down by the science of grammar. 

Advanced Lessons in English Grammar is designed for use in the last two 
years of the grammar school course, or as a full high school course, and it embraces all the 
theory and practice necessary for these grades. Its merits may be summed up briefly :— 
It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, and 
yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms when the innovation is a real improve- 
ment. One chapter is devoted to word formation or derivation, thus restoring word 


analysis to its proper place as a department of grammar. 


Sample copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence, in reference 
to the examination and introduction of this new work, is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 


806 & 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. 258 & 260 Wabash Ave. 


Please mention the Pa, SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
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JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie ‘‘Silver Reed,”’ 


SOLO ACCORDIONS. 





REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REEDS 
In DuEtTT, 
**Jennie”’ 
“Anna’”’ 
“ Aimee’ 
“Lucca” 
* Patti” 
MINIATURE SIZE. 

In Duvet, UNISON. 
“ Adeline’ “Charlotte” 
“Amelia”’ “Rosa”’ 
“Stella” 

PICCOLO SIZE. 

In Duett, UNISON, 
“*Josie”’ - = “Nellie” 
3 SETS REEDS. 
MELODY OcTAVE AND DuETT, 
MINIATURE, 

** Marie”’ 

LARGE SIZE. 
‘“*Brignoli”’ “ Nicolini’ 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION. 


UNISON. 
Henrietta” 
“Christine’’ 
“Grace”’ 


4 SETS REEDS. . 


2 Rows Krys 
Duett. UNISON. 
**Rossini”’ “Meyerbeer”’ 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in ail kinds o/ 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YoRK. 





JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


* Capt. Jenks,” 
** Mascot,” 


*« Pinafore,”’ 
“Tony Pastor,” 














“SILVER REED.” 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


“ Duchess” “Konigin” “Empress” 
**Prinzessin”’ “Sultana” **Golden”’ 


Inporter and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK. 





The Breath i Spring is in the hin 


. Time to practice Monster Masi C, isit not? 


Send for our Fime List of Carols, Anthems, &c., or for Eas- 
ter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz tos pe or r Our B aster Offer- 
ings [15 cts., $1 44.doz ],a Canta y Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the season by practicing such Cantatas as Don 
Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck of Hesperus [35 cts., $2.40 
doz.], 91st Psalm [60 cts., $5.40 d Ballar Send for our 
List of 150 Cantatas 


FAIRS AND = XHIBITIOMR 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, like Dairy 
Maid’s Supper [20 cts., $1.8 Lewis, or Garden of Singing 
Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.|, or Rainbow Festival | 20 Cks., Br. 
doz.] Lewis 


BOYS AND CIRLS 


who sing will be deliglited t e¢ part in the brilliant flower 

cantata, New Flora’s Festi so cts., $ z.|, New Flower 

Queen | s., $5.40 doz ‘K gdom of M ther Goose [25 cts., 

$2.18 doz ], Gipsey Queen [¢ ts., $5.40 d Send for Lists. 

Much attractive Exhibition Music is found tn 
School Collections. 

, Golden Boat [50 


Children’s School Songs cts., $3.60 doz 
ant, First Steps 


cts.], charming action songs Mrs. L. O. ( 
in Song Reading [30 cts., $ : 
Any Book mated paid il price. 


OLIVER DITSCN COMPANY, Sosten: 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co., |. E Direc & Se 
867 Broadway, New York hestnt a hiladelphia. 


+> Lancaster School Mottoes. < 


Thirty Mottoes 
Good in 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


and the Lord’s Prayer. 


any Scuool-room. 




















WEBSTER’ S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 













A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, t 16 Library. 
tevision has been in } gre 3 for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial | orers employed, 
$300,000 expended before first copy was ] rinted, 
Critical exam inat ted, Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksell Iilustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & co., 


Publishers, 
Mass., U.S. A. 
Caution! —Ther recently been issued 
several cheap re} : ft 1847 edition of 
Webster's Unabridged Dict n edition long 


Springfield, 


since stuperannuat ines 8 are given 
various names,—* Webst i idg ged,” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary . We bster’s Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webst Encyclopedic Dictiona- 


ry,” ete., ete. 

Many announcements weerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from Ato 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 
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/TWO NEW BOOKS. 


"|| ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


{i 
| Cloth, 327 P. Price 60c. ‘This is the third book of “ Maxwell's Eng- 
1 lish Course” and completes that series. It is designed for use in the last 














y 
r ) two years of the grammar school, or as a full high school course, and em- 
Es braces all the theory and practice necessary for those grades. It is clear, 
» }} fall, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, 
bt: 38 and yet ready to adopt new de ‘finitions and new forms when the innova- 
ce tion is a real improvement. 
et 4 ae 
He , 

| APPLETON'S SCHOOL PHYSICS 

1 Js an entirely new book, by a corps of distinguished scientists and teach- 





Wj ets. 12mo. cloth, 544 pages. Price $1.20. Just ready. The contribu- 
| tors to the different sections into which the subject is divided are Prof. 
fi Silas W. Holman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Prof. Francis 
4} E. Nipher, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, 
eat Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., and Prof. Francis B. 
1} Crocker, Columbia College School of Mines. The work is ably edited by 


“}{ Prof John D. Quackenbos, Columbia College. 


. The names of these scientists and educators are a guarantee of the 
| | quality and reliability of the work. Designed for pupils of fourteen years 
| and upward, it is singularly simple, practical, and at the same time author- 
titative, and should be carefully examined by all who are looking for an 
| }aecurate, comprehensive, judiciously condensed, entertaining text-book in 


Natural Philosophy. 


is § 
ids 








Specimen Copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


7 AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
1i37 Walnut Street. 258 & 260 Wabash Ave. 














806 & 8O8 Broadway. 








Please mention the Pa, SCHUOL JOURNAL. 






























Important to Professors and Teachers. 


In reply to constant inquiry, and to prevent misapprehension, 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to say that while 
they have sold their Common School Books (and those only), 
they have retained and continue to publish their well known 
valuable Works of Reference and Text-Books for High Schools 
and Colleges, among which are the following: 


Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Royal 8vo, | Rolfe’s Browning, Goldsmith, Gray, Milton, 
Sheep, $6 50. | Scott, &c. Square 16mo. 

Lewis’s Latin Dictionary for Schools. 8vo, | The Student’s Series. 30 vols. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $5 50; Sheep, $6. | or Crown 8vo, Every one of these very 


Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. Sq. | neat and attractive volumes is acknowl- 
| edged to be the best summary in our lan- 


Svo, Sali Beh itt $2 Me aed sittin 1 guage of the particular branch of knowl- 
Anthon’s Latin-English Dictionary. 8v®,| edge to which it belongs. 
Sheep, $2 05. Latin-English and English- Harper’s Advanced Arithmetic. 12mo, 
Latin Dictionary. 8vo, Sheep, $2 50. Half Bound. 41 2 
| i # ve 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. | Green’s Short History of the English Peo- 
Royal 8vo, Sheep, $10 00 | ple. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate Greek- | Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 
English Lexicon. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50; | 12mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Linen, $3 753; Sheep, $4 00. | Cocker’s United States Government. 12mo, 
Liddell and Scott’s Abridged Greek-Eng- Cloth, 75 cents, 
lish Lexicon. Square 8vo, $2 00. | Btowning’s Educational Theories. 16mo, 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. Edited | Cloth, 50 cents. 
by Professor Keep. Post 8vo, Cloth, | Browne’s Metaphysics, Psychology, Theism. 
$1 10. (Mew and Revised Edition in 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 
a ) . : | Hooker’s Natural Philosophy, Chemistry 
Chayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. Royal | and Mineralogy and Geology. 3 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; | ;omo. 
Rates, $6 5° ; Loomis’s Mathematical Series. 12mo and 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Royal 8vo. 
¢ pt gts ga Ap Comfort’s German Series. 7 vols., 1zmo. 
"ie paguen-Latin Dictionary. 8v0, | suith’s Principia Latina, Initia Graeca, 
=e $4 Sen ee ? | German Principia, Italian Principia, 
Classical Dictionaries and Dictionaries of | French Principia. 11 vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
S Greek ane Roman Antiquities. | Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. 23 vol- 
Stormonth s English Dictionary. Royal| mes, 18mo. Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 56 
aa oct $5 00; Half Roan, $6 50; cents per volume. 
: pa Sheep, $6 50. ae, : | Harper’s New Classical Series of Greek and 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. Crown Latin Authors, with texts and critical 
8vo, Cloth, $1 25. | and explanatory notes by Professors Gil- 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 40 volumes. Sq. 16mo. |  dersleeve, Humphreys, Merriam, Lamber- 
Each, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. | ton, Tyler, Stickney, and Sihler. 12mo. 


kee Send For Catalogues and Circulars for full titles, descriptions and prices of 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. OCorre- 
spondence in reference to the introduction of these books is respectfully invited. 
Franklin Square, March, 1891. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone isi change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to treat the English Language as i is. ' Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work. is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,’’ what “To Prove,” and the “ Proof.” Modern’. symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“sic PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 


and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Written. Lyte’s Boox-keeping and Blanks. 


Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8. Constitution. 

Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 

Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 

Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, ; 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brocks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 

J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 

Griffin’s Physics. 

Momtgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Ports, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REEDS 


In DvueEtTT, UNIson. 
“Jennie” “Henrietta”’ 
“Anna”’ Christine’ 
“ Aimee”’ “Grace”’ 
“Lucca” 

“Patti” 

MINIATURE SIZE. 
In DvuETT, UNISON. 
“ Adeline” “Charlotte” 
“Amelia”’ “Rosa” 
“Stella” 
PICCOLO SIZE. 

In DUETT, UNISON, 
**Josie”’ “Nellie” 
3 SETS REEDS. 
MELODY OcTAVE AND DuvuetTrtT, 
MINIATURE. 


** Marie’”’ 
LARGE SIZE. 
“Brignoli” “Nicolini”’ 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION. 
4 SETS REEDS.) 
2 Rows Krys 


DUvETT. UNIson. 
“Rossini” ““Meyerbeer” 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 


GERMAN ACCORDIONS 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
ormerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YoRK. 
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“SILVER REED.” 
JOHN F, STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


“ Duchess” “*Konigin” **Empress”” 
**Prinzessin”’ “Sultana” “Golden” 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of | 


HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
NEW YORK. 


rormerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


| The Breath of Spring | is in the Ain, 


SOLO ACCORDIONS. 


i 


Time to practice Easter Musi C, is it not? 


Send for our Fime List of Carols, Anthem c., or for EBas- 
ter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. d . Rosabel, or Our Easter Offer- 
ings [15 cts., $1.44 doz. | tata by Le 


MUSICAL SOCIETIEN 


should wind up the seasor h Cantatas as Don 
Muni $1.50, $13.50 de Wree k of H cts., $2.40 
doz. |, o1st Psalm [60 cts., $5.4 | for our 
List of r50 Cantatas 
FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 

are made successful by ‘ wes like Dairy 
M Supper ts., $ en of Singing 
Flowers [40 cts., $ cts., $1.80 


BOYS AND CIRLS 


who sing will be deliglite eT i brilliant flower 
antata, New Flora’s | a “2 Flower 
Queen | ¢ ts., $5.40 d k M rG 25 Clsv, 
$2.1 Giy Oo send or Lists, 


Much attractive Exhibition Music is found in 


School Collections. 
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and Classes 1 H KURZENKNABE 
: , . HARRISBURG. PA 
C AH AURZENANABE & SONS 


HOUSTON’S 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF 8 
NEW MAT 
NUMEROUS NEW /LLUSTRATIONS, 


Houston’s New Phys realization of 
what a téxt-book on this su It is a book that 
will gladden the hearts of « : It is concise, 
comprehensive, up to the t very pect an tdeal 


text-book 
examination will be aent 


n receipt of $1.25 


A copy of the book for 
by mail, post-paid, o 


El: DREDG E & BRO., 
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McAdoo and White, Nicholson, Steele, Wells, and Williams. 











For Schools, Academies, Colleges, Private Students; and the General 
Scientific Reader. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


. | AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


BOTANY 


| Gray's How Plants Grow... - . 8ocents. , Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life . 60 cts. 
| Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 





y's How Plants Behave... . 54 cents. 
y’s Lessons in Botany... . . 94 cents | Pont. Puages... ... . «die ain 44 cents. 
| Gray's ManualofBotany...... $1.62. | Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Botany, $1.00. 
s Lessons and Manual. In one Wood's How to Study Plants... . $1.00. 
: RDI ee RCs a lee 6 is tp 85 2.16. | Wood's Lessons in Botany. . . . 90 cents. 
; “Gray's School and Field Botany. . 1.80.| Wood’s American Botanist and 
s rs Botany of the Rocky ) Pa | ere RO ee re $1.75. 
$1.62. | Wood's Descriptive Botany... . . . $1.25. 


Mioumtaing....-.-..--.- 
' Wood's New Class-Book of Botany, $2.50. 


‘| Grey and Coulter’s Text-book of 
$2.16. | Youmans’s First Book in Botany, . . $2.50. 


Western Botamy......... 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. . . $1.20. 


Gray's Structural Botany... . .- $2.00. 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany. . 2.00. | Bentley’s Physiological Botany .. . $1.20. 
On the subject of GEOLOGY 


The AMERICAN Book Company's catalogue presents a list of a dozen works by such emi- 


nent educators and scientists as Andrews, Dana, Geikie, Kedzie, Le Conte, 
In 


: CHEMISTRY 
Are works by Brewster, Clarke, Cooley, Eliot and Storer, Hooker, Norton, 


| Porter, Rain, Roscoe, Steele, Stoddard, Wells, and Youmans: and in 


ASTRONOMY 


Are contributions by Bowen, Gillet and Rolfe, Kiddle, Lockyer, Norton, Peck, 


Roy, Robinson, and Steele. 
Besides the above, any many other works covering all the departments of science, the 


American Book Company publishes those popular and reliable little treatises known as the 
SCIENCE PRIMERS 
EDITED By Proressors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, anp BALFOUR STEWART. 
IntRopucTORY, CHEMISTRY, PuHysics, PHysicaL GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, PHYSIOLOG’ 
AND HyciENE, Astronomy, Botany, Locic, INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY, PIANOFORTE, 
Pouiticat Economy, Narurat Resources oF THE U. S. > 
Price, 35 cents each. 


The writers of these books have well understood how to be concise without being dull, 
| and will be found extremely lucid in their expositions. Prepared by eminent men, these 


| Primers claim to be not only a most valuable addition to educational literature, but the 


best stepping-stones in our language to knowledge in various departments of science. 
TEACHERS, parents, school officers, the general reader, and all others 


| who are looking for the best books should send for the A. B. C. catalogue of over 2,000 


‘school and college text-books. It will be sent free, post-paid, to any address on appli- 





| cation to the 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 








|| 806 & 808 Broadway. 



























137 Walnut Street. 258 & 260 Wabash Ave. , 
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“ Evening of Song in the Home Gircle.” 


This book contaius many of the old gems which can never die, besides a careful selection of 
later music, and is just the thing for an evening of song in the home circle.—/resbylerian. 

There is sufficient variety to please singers of every grade, from the simple songs of the nursery 
to those requiring culture and practice. We know of no way in which the expenditure of fifty 
cents could bring more pleasure in many a family than in buying this publication of the Harpers, 
which commends itself to every lover of music.— 7he Household. 

We do not know anywhere a collection of songs and hymns that at all rivals this in merit.— 
Keokuk Gate City, Lowa. 

The compiler shows himself well fitted for his work.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection exhibits a variety and uniform excellence not easily at- 
tained. It is the best and cheapest collection of general popular music to be had.— Pioneer Press. 

Lovers of song greet the Collection with pleasure. The words and music are complete without 
turning the leaf, which is very convenient. Send for it ; you will be pleased.—Mt/waukee Miller. 

The compiler has succeeded admirably in executing his design, and to those who love music 
this book will be a pleasing companion.—Chicago Tribune. 

This Collection is not compiled by a devotee of system—sacred and secular, hymns and college 
songs, follow each other at random. It is such a book as old and young, lettered and unlettered, 
may enjoy at almost any time. From it the children will pick up the songs with which their 
parents are so familiar, and keep alive the old songs we so dislike to forget.—/vemont Journal. 

Truly no more useful music book could be had for the low price of fifty cents at which this Col- 
lection is furnished.— Raleigh Farmer. 

It is a book which no one who loves music should fail to own; it should find a place in every 
home. Never before, it may truthfully be said, has a song-book been published at once so cheap, 
so good, and so complete.—Colorado Springs Gazette. 

The Franklin Square Library series of cheap but first-class fiction, history, biography and gen- 
eral literature is famous. In the Franklin Square Song Collection the publishers have applied 
this idea to music, giving for fifty cents in each number what would otherwise cost many dollars, 
The music is of the choicest, and the selections have been made with care and taste.—Detroit Post. 

The publishing firm of Harper & Brothers have struck a “‘lead’’ in their Franklin Square Song 
Collection.—Christian Advocate, Michigan. 

This collection will be heartily welcomed by lovers of music everywhere.—Aurlington Gazette. 

A book like this Song Collection has really been a long-felt want in many thousand homes. To 
obtain the music of old popular songs is often difficult and always expensive, but both of these 
drawbacks are here overcome, for this collection contains in each number 200 of the best of the 
familiar tunes, both sacred and secular, at a price ridiculously low. For the mass of the people 
this Collection is the most useful work that has ever been issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
and that it will have a large sale is beyond doubt.—San Francisco Fost. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is one of the most notable enterprises of the kind at- 
tempted by any publisher. The brief sketches and histories of the leading productions in the 
work add greatly to the value of the series.— 7voy Daily Times. 

An excellent collection for the family circle.—5S?. John Sun, N. B. 

Few persons will fail to find here their favorite songs or hymns. There are also songs and 
hymns for the little folks, making it an admirable home-book for the family.—Chicago Dial. 

_Next to their popular Franklin Square Library, the Harper & Brothers have done no better ser- 
vice to the people in many a day than the publication of the Franklin Square Song Collection. 
Here are collated the priceless songs of childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, whose strains 
have woven themselves into the warp and woof of our common life and become a very part of our 
better selves. Those unforgotten school songs, those grand old hymns of the church, those in- 
spiring lays of the fireside and the playhouse, and the immortal folk-songs—all are here, and at 
sight of them, as one turns the leaves, they bring old memories thronging back.—Chicago /ntlerior. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is unique and charming. Here the mother will find the 
exquisite melodies that have floated down in memory from the days of her childhood, and which 
she will delight to reproduce for her own darlings. Words and music are given which she may 
never before have seen on printed pages, and of which she has but a vague recollection. The old 
nursery days come back with tender and tearful. memories as we turn the pages, and hum the 
old tunes, and recall the gentle voice of her who sang them in our childhood days, and we bless 
the man who has rescued these old childhood songs from the vagueness of tradition, and put them 
into a book. Every intelligent, song-loving mother should send for a copy of this admirable Col- 
lection, and have it bound in full morocco. The descriptive notes are not the least interesting 
and valuable part of the work.—Living Church, Chicago. 

The selections are strictly first-class both artistically and morally. Old and young may find 
their favorites in this collection, and many new and beautiful things that they have never seen or 
heard.— Christian Instructor, Chicago. 

If you want something to keep the whole family humming for a month, from grandfather to 
gtandchild, purchase the Franklin Square Song Collection.—Christian Advocate. 

This is the very best Collection for homes and schools that we have yet seen. The compiler 
could do no better work for the homes and schools of America.—Zverett School Register. 

Lovers of music and song will be delighted with these comprehensive and inexpensive volume. 
It might be easier to say what it excludes than what it includes, It is par excellence a home book 
that will delight every member of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 


“Comprehensive and [nexpensive Volumes.” 
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“Qld books to read; old friends to talk.” 





To look through the Franklin Square Song Collection is to be carried back through the years 
into the delights of once familiar scenes. The music goes with the songs, and the pages are 
furnished besides with instructive comment gathered from many sources. ‘Old w to burn, 
old books to read, old friends to talk, old tales to tell, old songs to sing,’’ is the apt quotation on 
the title-page of the charming book before us.—N. Y. Sun. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is an omnium gatherum of words and music. Its value 
consists in bringing together in a compact form some of the most notable melodies of English, 
Scotch, German, French and American composers.—V. Y. Evening Mail. 

This is a good Collection, and is sure of a wide sale. It is especially strong in fine old songs 
that have steadily maintained their place in the hearts of English-speaking people.—-/ndex Appeal. 

A good song-book is a treasure in any house, and the Franklin Square Song Collection is 
likely to make a place for itself at once, not so much because it is wonderfully cheap, but 
because it is well printed and so arranged that there is uo necessity for turning leaves while using 
it, and because it contains so many pieces which are perennial favorites. Among the very good 
features of the Collection is that of filling the space not occupied by the songs and music with 
reading matter of interest to lovers of melody, sometimes historical, sometimes reflective, but 
never dull and never inappropriate.—/os/on Sunday Budget. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection brings together more of the ‘‘ old favorites’’ and pieces 
likely to remain favorites than any other we know of. It contains a large number of sweet, 
soulful, singable melodies, both secular and sacred, drawn from a great variety of sources. The 
compiler has shown excellent judgment and great catholicity of taste. These books are a house- 
hold treasure.—Zerkshire Eagle. 

In the Franklin Square Song Collection most lovers of music will recognize a number of their 
favorites. The pieces are, with few exceptions, of a simple and popular character. They will, 
for that reason, be the more acceptable to the great majority of singers and listeners, and will 
not be underrated even by reflecting minds of the highest musical culture. The systematic cul- 
tivation of the art naturally tehds to the substitution of the intricate for the simple, and the 
intellectual for the emotional. The assiduous student of music has no choice but to lay aside the 
old familiar melodies for others, it may be more strange and complicated. But at intervals he, 
no less than others, returns with delight to the dear old songs rich in sterling worth and fragrant 
with cherished memories. But the special merit of such collections as Mr. McCaskey’s lies in its 
adaptation to the great mass of the young and comparatively uncultured. When persons, 
especially the young, have had in music what is simple and sweet, and are thus made thoroughly 
to realize the fact that music gives them pleasure, they are prepared to follow where the more 
skilful desire to lead them. The purest satisfaction that cultivated minds can enjoy is to see 
others partaking of the benefits which they, by their superior gifts or industrious application, 
have been able to provide. Hence we believe that no more valuable service can be rendered in 
the sphere of music than that implied in compilations which tend to bridge the chasm separating 
the cultured class from the numerous body of their less favored brethren. Besides the notes and 
words, Mr. McCaskey has included brief paragraphs from various writers, setting forth the value 
of musical knowledge, with useful hints as to how it may be acquired and used.--Boston Transcript. 

The “Franklin Square Library’’ has given many valuable numbers, but none so universally 
attractive as this. Nowhere do we know of an equally useful collection of school, home, nursery, 
and fireside songs and hymns which everybody ought to be able to preserve, and which everybody 
will enjoy.— Springfield Journal. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection quite equals expectation. The music has been carefully 
selected ; the Collection is wide in range, well-chosen, and distinct in typography. So cheap and 
desirable a book will prove a popular favorite in the home circle.—Zzon Herald, Boston. 

These songs are devotional, patriotic, sentimental, etc., in choice variety. Few persons will 
fail to find here favorite songs of the olden time; and the same can be said of the hymns. It 
cannot fail to be extensively used and to become a popular favorite.—Hart/ord Sun. 

A very valuable collection of popular songs, which bound in cloth (singly, or four numbers in 
one volume) becomes a book for the library.—Boston Evening Gazette. 

Everybody will find here some of his choice and favorite songs and hymns. This new number 
will doubtless be as widely circulated as any of its predecessors. They are suitable for schools, 
homes, and other musical occasions.—utheran Observer. 

In this Collection are fourd the very best hymns, ballads, and songs in the language. It is hard 
to conceive of any work better adapted to the cultivation and development of the love of poetry, 
song and music in the homes of the people, than this neatly printed volume, which is about the 
size of a number of Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The origin and history of many of the songs 
are lg and much valuable practical reading matter is added relating to musical culture.— 
N. £. Journal of Education. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to gather more features of interest into a work of this 
kind. Not only are many of the best songs and hymns in the English language here given—both 
old and new—but there are also songs and hymns for children and the schools. There are songs 
of home and of country, of love and fame, of heart and soul, of devotion and praise, with their 
sad and sweet or lively melodies, and with grand old chorals that stir the heart and lift it in wor- 
ship. Besides the words and music, explanatory and historic notes are given to indicate their 
origin and significance. These books cannot fail to become immensely popular.—Luéheran Observer. 


“Qld tales to tell; old songs to sing.” 
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FIFTEEN-CENT READING MATTER. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Fifty-seven numbers already published, containing comf/ete masterpieces from the writings of 
LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, 
WHITTIER, EMERSON, 
HOLMES, HAWTHORNE, 
ind other eminent authors. With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical Sketches, and Notes. 
Adapted for use in all classes in Grammar and High Schools 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH, NET. 


New Issues for the School Year 1890-91. 
No. 47. Fables and Folk Stories. Part I.—Prepared by Horace E. Scudder. 
No. 48. Fables and Folk Stories. Part II. 


Additional numbers will be announced later. 


THE FABLES AND FOLK STORIES ENTIRE 


have also been published in one volume, in board covers, at 40 cents. This book is designed as a 
Second Reader. 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each number of the Series, will be sent to any ad- 


lress on application. 


floushton, Mifflin and (Co., 
4 Park St., Boston. .- 11 East 17th St., New York. 





A Beautiful Volume. IV WENDELL I] 


A COMPLETE GUIDE for Arbor Day Exercises. 


500 CHOICE SELECTIONS ON TREES, FORESTS AND FLOWERS. 


their Specimen Programs—Arbor Day Music, Fall Directions for Planting Trees, ete. 

wor- Universally Commended, 470 Pages, Bound in Green Cloth and Gilt, Price $2.50. 
their ; Fh , , 
yer. Edited and Compiled by CHARLES R. SKINNER, Deputy Superintendent Public Instruction, State of New York. 


Correspondence Solicited. WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, Albany, N. Y. 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JupsoNn Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 


In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 







late years. 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 


properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 


It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 













Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By EDWARD Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 







A Complete Course in the Elements. 
Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
This new work is intended to fill this need. It 






for a more thorough course in a College or University. 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,’ what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.”’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’? exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 







and Theorems for original demonstration added 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“size PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 













A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. 






set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 










THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and | Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Boou-keeping and Blanks. 













Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 





Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 














JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
{June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie “Silver Reed,” 


SOLO ACCORDIONS 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REep 
In DUETT, 
‘*Tennie 
“Anna’’ 
“ Aimee’’ 
*TLucca’’ 
“Patti” 
MINIATURE SIZE. 

In DUETT, UNISON 
“Adeline’”’ *Charlotte”’ 
“Amelia”’ *“Rosa’”’ 
“Stella” 

PICCOLO SIZE. 
In DUETT, 
**Josie”’ 


UNISON 
“‘Henrietta’”’ 
“‘Christine’’ 
“Grace 


UNISON, 
“Nellie”’ 
3 SETS REEDS. 
MELODY OCTAVE AND DuvetrT, 
MINIATURE. 
** Marie” 
_ LARGE SIZE, 
*Brignoli” *Nicolini’’ 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION. 
4 SETS REEDS. 
2 Rows Krys 
DUETT. UNISON. 
Rossini’ “*Meyerbeer”’ 
[mporter and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 
AND 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YoRK. 
= = 





JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


** Pinafore, 


** Capt., jenks,” 
‘Tony Pastor,” 


" Mascot,” 


42 SILVER REED.” 
JOUN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make 


“* Duchess” **Konigin” ‘‘Empress”’ 
**Prinzessin”’ “Sultana” “Golden”’ 


importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 


_t Tw 


THIS BRIGHT } 


ind 


vil‘ AND MINS 


s3ANNER FOL 10. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO D 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


C. H. Dirson & 
67 Broadway 


Boston. 


tulé 
Insti ‘Schools 
and Classes 


») 
C LH KURZENKNABE & 


Contains One Hundred a 


issued about 


Will be 


Price per copy, Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 


Franklin Square. 


Ai good collection to take out 
yachting, to camp, or picnies, 
wiherever a group of young 


folks wiould like to sing in 
chorus, but do not remember 
the words.—Christian Register. 

Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 

ott, $1.00, Sold every where. Send postal card 
forSorcimen Pages and full contents of thesev- 
vral Nambers. Harper & Brothers, New York 














Formerly 49 Maidén Lane.) NEW YORK. | 
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“ To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 


————E CO 
POPULAR AND ATTRACTIVE TEXT-BOOKS OF 


BOTANY 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
idivngre How Plants Grow Price, 80 cents 





|| Gray's How Plants Behave. Price, 64 cents 


Valuable as highly interesting books for the home or the school. 


| Gray’s Lessons in Botany. Price, 94 cents 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. Price, $1.62 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In one volume. Price, $2.16 
Standard and popular works. Adapted to use in Colleges and Schools. 


$52 : | Gray’s School and Field Botany. Price, $1.80 
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A Text-book for High Schools and Academies. 


: | Coulter's Botany of the Rocky Mountains. Price, $1.62 


A-flora adapted to the mountain section of the United States, to the tooth meridian. 

Gray and Coulter's Text-book of Western Botany. Price, $2.16 
Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manua] bound in one volume. 

Gray’s Structural Botany. Price, $2.00 

Goodale’s Physiological Botany. Price, 32.00 

_ Being Vols. I. and II. of Gray’s Botanical Text-book, the highest American authority. 

- Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. Price, GO cents 
A book for young readers, giving much information in simple language. 

Hooker's Botany. (Science Primer Series. ) Price, 35 cents 
A work of great value to the general reader or the casual student. 

Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature. Part I. Plants, Price, 44 cents 
An excellent class book, and a great favorite for family reading. 

Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. Price, $1.00 
Introducing the pupil at once to the study of the plant by means of living specimens. 

Wood's How to Study Plants. Price, $1.00 | 
The same as the above work, with added chapters on Physiological and Systematic Botany. 

Wood's Lessons in Botany. Price, 90 cents 

Wood's American Botanist and Florist. Price, $1.75 
Both works recently revised by Prof. C. R. Willis. Remarkably well adapted to cla% instruction and | 


private study. 


|| Wood's Descriptive Botany. Price, $1.25 


Being the floya only of the American Botardst and Florist. 
Wood's New Class Book of Botany. Price, $2.50 
A standard work of great merit for the student’s library. ° 
Youmans’s First Book in Botany. Price, 64 cents 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. Price, $1.20 
Laying the foundation for a knowledge of Botany by a regular study of the plants themselves. 
Bentley's Physiological Botany. Price, $1.20 
Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. 


Correspondence in reference to the introduction of the above books 1s cordially invited. Copies will be sent post-paid,” 
receipt of price. Full price-list will be mailed on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 





806-808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street. 258-260 Wabash Ave. 




















DR. HIGBEE MEMORIAL VOLV 


Accept thanks for ee and Memorial Volume. A 
spiration.— Co. Supt. B.C. Youngman, Cle wheld Coa. 
We are highly pleased ‘with the Portrait of Dr. H 
if we were in his very presence.— Prof. 

flaven, Pa. 

We are much ey. with the Portrait and Memori al Volume. 
likeness.—/rof. A. 7. Davis, Principal State Norma 

The Dr. Higbee Me morial Volume and framed |] 
prized. You deserve the thanks of the | profession f 
Principal State Normal School, Bloomsbure, Pa. 

Please accept thanks for Portrait and Memorial Volume. 
give it a conspicuous place in my office.— Co. Sufi. A. Fla 

hthink both excellent, and shall endeavor to have them placed in all t 

. Brenneman, York Pa, 

I am very much pleased with the Portrait. 
delivered. Teachers are all pleased. I will try to induce others 

upl. R. F. Hoff Mont, Pa. 
| think the Portrait should adorn the walls ‘_ every school room 
Volume is excellent.— Co. Supt, W. P. Hoch, North bton Co., Pa 

I consider the Portrait a specimen of exce Aisa workmanshi rhe 
far better for itself than I can do. Thanks for both.—Swv//. S. £ 

The Portrait is but the Memorial Volume 

Itis an elegant bination and cannot fail to influence for ¢ 
than pleased, and hope to see it in all the schools of my county. 
theshighest praise. Hm Supt. M. E. Hess, Mercer Co., Pa. 

The Picture and Volume came duly to hand. They tell their own st 
up. R.A Sb . Titus Pa. ‘ 
Framed Portrait and Memorial Volume received. 

The Picture to life. Noteacher should be w 

arge number taken during Institute week. 

Be County, Pa. 

The Picture shall have a conspicuous place, and the 
know and love the man whose portrait is constantly before tl 
I am greatly pleased with the Picture, and do not see 

pleased.— Co. Supt. F. W. Thoman, Adams Co., Pa. 
Please accept thanks for framed Portrait. I consider it 
tter.—Fix-Co. Supt. W.E. Auman, Mifflintown, Fa, 
I am very much delighted with ~ Portrait. 
. Supt. ¥ M. Watson, Lawrence Co., Pa. 
I am ‘ higaly pleased with both Portrait and Memorial 
in every 1 in our county.— Co. Supt. 7. B. Harr 
They are a credit to the Committee, and the schools 
Mil] r, Mahan (ity, Pa. 

Portrait and Volume are both very satisfactory. The zeal di 
mittee certainly deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in the el: 
fession.—.Supt. L. £-. McGinnes, Steelton, Pa. 

I am delighted with Memorial Portrait and Memorial 
into every school in the county.— Co. Supt. W. MM. 2 n, 

The Memorial Portrait and Volume duly received. I am 
Theo. B Principal State Normal School, California, Pa 

The Sieaietal Volume and Portrait are excellent 

0. Supt. F. A. Myers, Miffiin Co., Pa. 

I am his gh y 2 ased with both Memorial Volume and Portrait. 
upt.. . Ru Huntingdon, Pa. 
The Portrai it is a faithful likeness of Dr. 


pectations.—. L. A. Freeman, 
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Higbee. As a work 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

l am in rec eipt . oe Memori: ; Volume and Memorial P: 
them.— Co. Sup Bloom, Northumberland Co., Pa. 

lam much Sal with both = Portrait and the Memorial 
in every school in Clarion County.— Co. Supt. C. F. Mel 

The portrait is an excellent likeness of Dr. Higbee, 
feature and correctness of expression.— £.x-Supt. D. M 

Portraits and Memorial V etwas received in time for 
excellent.— City Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie, Pa, 

I am delighted with the Portrait forw: irded to me.—( 

Accept my sincere thanks for framed Portrait. It is a speaking pictur 
it his ghly. The Memorial Volume will also be cherished as containing 
memory of a most lovable man.—Z.x-City Supt. W. H. Shelley, York, / 

I write to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt of the admirable 
and the beautiful Memorial Volume, which came to hand to-day. AndIw 
my grateful appreciation, as one of Dr. Higbee’s innumerable friends, of 

ave rendered to us all by what you have done in honor of this great an 
Spangler Keiffer, Hagerstown, Maryland, Dec. 2, 1890. 
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grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 





West Chester, Pa. 
Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. ‘The work is de- 

The sale has been extraordinary. 


cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. 
Price, 60 cents. 


It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 






A Complete Course in the Elements. 
Dr. Brooks’s ‘‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by it 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
This new work is intended to fill this need. * It 


;extensive sales to be just 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
what **To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”’ Modern symbols 


fied. Short paragraphs express what is *‘ Given,” 
are used, “‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound incloth. Price, $1.50. 


equer’ — PELTON'S OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
)] 


lers in canopy case $185. 






set of 6 maps. On spring r 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
l. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westliake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Booa-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book, 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution. 
Harley’s Topics in U. S. History. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetie. 
Brovks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 






614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 


Sublime Harmonie “‘Silver Reed,’’ 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REEDS 


In DUuETT, 


“Jennie” 
“Anna” 
* Aimee”’ 
“Lucca’”’ 
“Patti” 


SOLO ACCORDIONS. 










UNISON. 
“Henrietta” 
“‘Christine”’ 
“Grace’’ 


MINIATURE SIZE. 


In DvETT, 
“Adeline” 


“Amelia’”’ 
“Stella’’ 


PICCOLO SIZE. 


UNISON. 
“Charlotte’”’ 
“Rosa”’ 


In DUETT, UNISON, 
“Josie” “Nellie” 
3 SETS REEDS. 


MELODY OCTAVE AND Duvetrt, 


MINIATURE, 


LARGE SIZE. 
“ Nicolini’’ 


“Brignoli” 


ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION. 


4 SETS REEDS. 
2 Rows Keys 


DUETT. 
“Rossini”’ 


UNISON. 
““Meyerbeer’’ 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 


GERMAN ACCORDIONS 





GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, | 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 


(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


NEW YoRK. 


JOUN F. STRATTON’S 


“Capt. Jenks,” 
“ Mascot,” 


“SILVER REED.” 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


** Pinafore,” 
“Tony Pastor,” 








JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


“ Duchess’”” 
**Prinzessin” 


“Empress” 
“*Golden’”’ 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 


HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


IMUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 


(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


NEW YORK. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


33 songs—each one a Gem. Price, gt in heavy paper, $1.25 
in bds., and §2 in gilt binding 


THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the best and most 
celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best melodies in exist 
ence, and bright, spirited Price, $r in 
heavy paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 


vords. 66 songs 








CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
SONG CLASSICS, Vol. 1 Dee o songs. S 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. ad 8 « 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 7 noe 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, bel 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, Low V 2322 
CLASSIC, BARITONE AND BASS, $433 
CLASSIC TENOR SONG = ape > | 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO \es@ uy 
SING, aces 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. wade 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1 14 pieces. | SRP 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol Pit. g~» 
CLASSICAL PIANIS1 ’ poe 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTI ‘| POs 
| POPULAR PIANO ¢ rie 4 
| OPERATIC PIANO « ECTI ra 
| Churchill's BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminent Composmm: 
4 hands : 
iny Book mailed, post-paid fail price. 
ANT SA ATT 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Dn 
Broadway ‘ 
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} H KURZENKNABE 
HARRISBURG, PA 
CY LH KURZENKNABE & SONS is 





andClasses , 
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Contains One Hundred and Forty-four pages. 


Will be issued about August 15, 1890, 


Price per copy, Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 


Franklin Square, 

Ai good eolleetion to take out 
yachting, to camp, or pienies, 
wiherever a group of young 
folks would like to sing in 
chorus, but do not remember 
the wiords.—Christian Register. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 3 cents; Boards 6 cents 
Cloth, $1.00, Sold everywhere. Send postel card 
forSpecimen Pages and full contents of thesev- 
eral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York, 





Most Worthy Boks. Purchase | 
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who have not already done so, should address the 





American Book Company for its Catalogue of 





-over Two Thousand School and College Text 





Books. No progressive educator can afford to be 






without this list, because : 
First. It is the largest and most varied list of school text- 


tii 
——~- 






books ever published by any one house. 
Second. ‘The books of this list have been prepared by edu- 
















cators of the highest reputation for scholarship and practical school- 


room experience. 
Third. "very department of instruction from the Primary 
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School to the University is represented. 
Fourth. The latest and best methods in school work are 





a ren eas es 7) ae 
Te er ee 


exemplified in these books. ; 
Fifth. "Every one who is looking for the best books will 





é 

/ | recognize the advantage of having so complete and varied a list 
' | from which to select. 

| | This complete Catalogue will be sent to any address on 
‘ application. 

mal Circulars relating to any special class of text-books will be 
if } furnished on request. 

I | Correspondence is cordially invited. 

qe 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


_ NEW YORK, 806-808 Broadway. CINCINNATI, 137 Walnut St. 
CHICAGO, 258-260 Wabash Ave. 




















LITTELL’S LIVING AGE | JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie * Silver Reed,” 


SOLO ACOORDIONS. 


N 1891 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its forty-eighth 

year. It has met with constant 
commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it 
gives more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousaud 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, considering 











its great amount of matter, with freshness owing to its | 


weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else 
attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel | 


and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
pensable, because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art. 


OPINIONS. 


“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of this ster- 
ling publication came from the press, and to-day it stands the 
most perfect publication of its kind in the world. . There is but 
one Livine Acs, though many have essayed imitations. While 
their intent has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that 
rare discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and that 
keen appreciation of what constitutes true excellence, which 
make Lirrecy’s Livinc AGz the incomparable publication that 
it is.""—Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is indispensable to intelligent people in this busy day.’’- 
New York Evangelist. 

“Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists any 
more essential aid to cultivation of the mind among English- 
speaking people. . No one knows its value so well as the busy 
man who without it might well despair of keeping in any way 
posted as to the trend of modern thought in this day of immense 
activity.” —LZpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is incomparably the finest literary production of modern 
times. . It embraces within its scope the matured thoughts, on 
all subjects, of the greatest authors and ripest scholars in Eu- 
rope.”"—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 

“* Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found here.” — 
The Watchman, Boston. 

“The readers miss very little that is important in the period- 
ical domain.’’—Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offer« 
a S or valueless page.”— New-York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of modern 
thought and literature.”.— Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the monthly 
magazines and reviews.”"—San Francisco Chronicie. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained, the subscrip- 
tion is extremely low.” —Christian Advocate, Nashville. 


“It contains — all the good literature of the time.’”’"— Zhe | 


Churchman, New York. 


“ For the man who tries to be truly conversant with the very | 


best literature of this and other countries, it is indispensable.” 

Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50, THe Livinc AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly ot 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, 
Tue Livinc Ace and Scribner's Magazine, or the 
St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical 
with one copy of THE Livinc Ace will be sent on 
application. 

[2 To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1891, remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 
1890 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 
will be sent gratis. 


Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REEDS 
In DUETT, 
‘*Jennie”’ 
“Anna’”’ 
“ Aimee’ 
“Lucca’”’ 
**Patti’”’ 
MINIATURE 
In Duetrt, 
“ Adeline”’ 
“*Amelia’”’ 
“Stella” 
PICCOLO SIZE. 
In DUETT, 
“Josie” 


UNISON. 
“Henrietta” 
“‘Christine’”’ 
“Grace”’ 


SIZE. 
UNISON. 
“Charlotte” 


” 
“Rosa 


UNISON, 
“Nellie’”’ 
38ETS REEDS. 
MELODY OCTAVE AND DuvetrtT, 
MINIATURE, 
“« Marie”’ 
LARGE SIZE. 
“Brignoli”’ “ Nicolini’ 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION, 
4 S8SETS REEDS. 
2 Rows Krys 
DUETT. UNISON. 
“Rossini” “Meyerbeer”’ 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
NEW YoRK. 


’ 





(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


** Capt. Jenks,” : 
** Mascot,” 


** Pinafore,’ 
‘Tony Pastor,” 


“SILVER REED.” 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


RIOYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


“* Duchess”’ 6 ne 
**Prinzessin”’ “Golden 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 
(MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) ne YORK. 


“*Konigin” 
“Sultana” 
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1890 The American Book Company 1891 


extends the compliments of the Holiday Season to 


all teachers and school officers. 
* The publications of the American Book Com- 
pany embrace a large proportion of the best and 
2 ‘im - EEE 
most popular School Text-books used in this coun- 





try. 
* They represent the best established usage in all 
departments of instruction, and the most progressive 
Cale" cia 





of modern methods. 
* They have been prepared under the most care- 


ful supervision, and represent the best skill available 








for the preparation of text-books. 
* The talent, experience, and ripe scholarship of 








the various authors is an assurance of the reliable 
character of the books. 
* They present a varied list from which a most 


judicious selection can be made for every grade of 





EE PI 
public or private schools, adapted to all methods of 
instruction. 

* The list includes many attractive works suita- 


ble for Hotipay GIFTs. 





* A complete price-list will be sent to any address 
on application. 
* Correspondence in reference to introduction and 
exchange is cordially invited. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


POLAND 























WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, ‘Theselections in the 


all , will -17 N112 
CHORUS SOCIETIES anda musicaLassociaTions, wi! = = Franklin Square Song 
or Glee Books, Church Music Books, Singing Class Books, 


Oratorios, Cantatas,Quartets, Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. «2 ol lect iC mm a re Suc h as 


JEHOVAH’S PRAISE. ($1, or $9 doz.) Emerson. e - 
Is a large, first class Church Music book, full of the Wwi | ] insu re man V a 


best Metrical Tunes, Anthems and Singing Class Ele- 
ERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS } } 
EM Tv (80 cts., $7.20 doz.) aT , ‘ h ra 
GABRIEL'S NEW andSELECTED ANTHEMS, lappy nour arou ndthe 
era So. SeSRERETTEEES | 1 
)60 cts., or $6doz.) DO R - ah 
TENCES, (8 Cte, OF $7.20 7 asa SANTORAL, ($:, piano. Albany Argus. 
or $9 doz.) Palmer and Trowbridge, Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Are new and thoroughly good books. Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Send postal card 


ARL RRAEN’ TLAS Cloth, $1.00, Soild everywhere. 
¢ aE 8 4A » . Bs oF Bp per doz.) forSpecimen Pages rath fullcontents of the sev- 
EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS ($1, $9 doz eral Tambers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

~~ >P? 


Are excellent for Conventions. Oe — “ 
. Ke rs To at a bays ore 

FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. ' rs eae ; 

Caught Napping. (30 cts., $3 per doz.) Lewis. | ; ry 

Mary’s Stocking. (20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) Shogren. nf “: : 

Jingle Bells. (30 cts., $3 perdoz.) Lewis. 

King Winter. (30 cts.: $3 per doz.) 

Xmas at the Kerchiefs. (20 cts., £1.80 doz.) Lewis 

Christmas Gift, (15 cts., $1.80 per doz.) Rosabel 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


C. H, Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway New York City 


THE NEW WEBSTER Oo Sisinccnn 


» In Attractive Bindings. 


: : Contains One Hundred and Forty-fo ; 
Best Holiday Gift Pane 


Will be issued about August 





Price per copy, Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 


Franklin Square. 


Ai good eolleection to take out 
yachting, to eamp, or pienies, 
wiherever a group of young 

The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising is- folks would like to sing in 
snes of 1864,'79 and "84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enl , and bears the name of ehorus, but do not remember 
ebster’s International Dictionary. isti ris 
Revision has been in p' for over 10 Years. the words.—Christian Register. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Critical examination invited. t the Best. Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 
Sold by all Booksellers. I}lustrated pamphlet free. forSpecimen Pages and fullcontents of thesev- 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mase. vral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York 
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MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT NO. 1D. 


HE Annual Music Supplement to Responsive Readings,. . - . 2| Hurdy Gurdy,... 
» The Pennsylvania School Journal, The Morning Light is Breaking, 3 Row, Row, My PE SRG. 
Number 1 ntains Tw Come, Said Jesus’ Gentle Voice, 3 The May Is Come... Tice ke 

Son dH tig h th aaa | O’er the Grave Victorious,.. . Oh, Give Me but My Arab Steed, 14 
AR yuns wah the music at- The Water into Wine, 5 | The Dawn of Day, sigs ate 
ranged in four parts, and additional | Hark, I Hear an Angel Sing, .. Gentle Annie, . 
So y ith. | Because He Loved you So,.. . Raise Your Hands,. 
7 = ie a eee. wae 4 8 | The Golden Rule, 


: ° Over the Sea,. . . 
out the music. . Two ene Little Cherry Blossom,.... . Our Daily Bread, 
Readings, with Music o appropri- | Buttercup Test,.. Song of emperance,. 
ate Hymns accompanying the same, for | White Blossoms, Carol, Carol, Christians,.... . 
use by Institutes and Schools, are also | Words (Without Music).—Freedom’s Flag—Sweet By-and-By—Ho! Ho! 
i d : i Vacation Days are Here—Where, Oh Where ?—Far Away Saviour and Friend 
inserte 1. See list of Songs and Hymns —Who is He in Yonder Stall ?—Work, for the Night is Coming—Jolly Old St. 
here given, with prices at which the | Nicholas—Sweet Hour of Prayer—The Bell Doth 12 
Supplement will be mailed to any ad- PRICES.—One copy, 1 O Cents; Three copies, 25 Cents; Eight copies, 
dress desired. 60 Cents ; Twenty copies, $1.20. These rates include postage in all cases. 

Address 








J. FP. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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A New 


crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JuDson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to freat the English Language as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams casily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


A New 


coe, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry” proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 
fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,’’ what ‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’? exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Reduced 


quced — BELIBON’S. OUTLINE MAPS, 


A new edition about 414 feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $13. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
l. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental | Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and Westiake’s,Common School Literature, 
Written. Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 

J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 

Griffin’s Physics. 

Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 

School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8. Constitution. 

Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 

Buebrie’s Arithmetical Exercises. 

Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 














CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES, CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE 70 ITS ORIGINS. 
By JOHN FISKE, 
With Questions on the Text and Suggestive Questions and Directions by FRANK A. HILL, Headmaster of the 
English High School at Cambridge, Mass., and Biographical Notes by JOUN FISKE. 


CHARACTERISTIO FEATURES. 


I. SryLE—‘‘We commend his style as a model for authors and a delight to readers.’’— 


The Critic, New York. 
II. 


The absence of abstractions and metaphysical generalizations, and the presence of 


material which shows what our government in its concrete reality has been and is. 


II. 
IV. 
read. 

V. 


An interesting, philosophical, and pedagogically sound order of development. 
Questions on the text which will help the pupil to retain the substance of what he has 


Suggestive questions and directions, and bibliographical notes, by the aid of which as 


much or as little interesting study may be given to the subject as circumstances will 


admit. 
VI. 
VII. 


Perfect adaptability to pupils of all stages of advancement and to any course of study. 
Valuable appendices containing in compact form much documentary and statistical 


matter necessary to a student of civil government. 


I2m0. 


380 pages. 


A sample copy will be sent to any teacher, for examination with the view of adoption, on receipt of 


$1.00 net. 


cents, up to January 1, 1891. 


Come Forth. 


A Novel by ELIzaABETH STUART PHELPs 
and Hereert D. Warp, authors of ‘*The 
Master of the Magicians.’’ $1.25. 


A noteworthy story of the time of Christ. 


Lazarus is the hero; several other New Tes- | 
tament characters are introduced ; and the | 
story, while true in spirit to the life and | 


thought of the time and place, is entirely 
reverent. 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde | 


Dix. 


By Francis TIFFANY. 
$1.50. 


As the founder of vast and enduring insti- | 


tutions of mercy in America and in Europe, 


Miss Dix has no peer in the history of Prot- | 
Mr. ‘liffany tells her remarkable | 


estanism. 
story with excellent judgment and skill. 


Wilham B. Weeden. 


Economic and Social History of New 
England, 1620-1789. 
of Prices. 2 vols. crown 8vo. $4.50. 


A work of great value, the fruit of long | 


study and research, written in a strong, at- 
tractive style. 


With Portrait. | 


With an Appendix | 


| Aztec Land. 


By Maturin M. Battou, author of ‘‘Due 
West,’’ ‘“‘Due South,’’ ‘‘Due North,’’ 
‘*Under the Southern Cross,’’ ‘“The New 
Eldorado,’’ etc. Each, crown 8vo. $1.50. 


An engaging book on Mexico by an ex- 
perienced traveler. 


Our Old Home. 


By NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. So/iday 
Edition. From new plates, with Thirty- 
one Photogravures of English. scenery, 
country houses, churches, etc., and an 
etched Portrait of Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
16mo., gilt top, $4.00. 


Fames Russell Lowell. 


Literary Essays, I-IV. The first four vol- 
umes of an entirely new Edition of Mr. 
LowELL’s Complete Works. To fill ten 
volumes, uniform with the Riverside Long- 
fellow and Whittier. With three Portraits, 
Crown 8vo., gilt top, $1.50 a volume. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and Addresses; and 
Representative Men. Popular Edition in 
one volume, cloth, $1.00. 


* *For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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ciwmmar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JupSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as itis. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 
cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 










It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 





Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 














fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”’ Modern symbols 
are used, “ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits” exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 





and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 












“See. ~~ PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 










set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 







THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
and Written. Westiake’s How to Write Letters, 


Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and Westlake’s,;Common School Literature, 
Written, Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. 8. Constitution, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 


J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 















CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Ports, & Co.) 






614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 























TREASURES FOR TEACHERS | 


For School Music Teachers: 


| SONG MANUAL. 


Complete Course in 
Music Reading. 


UNITED VOICES. } .. cons. $4.80 per doz. 


Song Collection. 


‘O° 


4q IV 


‘ 2 3 
c 40c, soc. 
Per doz. $3. $4.20. $4.80. 


“UOS49UIY 


‘or High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. By L. O, Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz 


100d book with the best of music. 


For Sie Teachers and their Pupils. 


\oung Players’ Fupiee Collection. 51 pieces. 
Young People’s Classics. 52 pieces. 
Popular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. 
Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. 
Classical Pianist. 42 picces 
Piano Classies, Vol. 1. 44 pieces. 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, EH pieces. 
Sabbath Day Masic. ieces. 
Classic 4-hand Collection. c Juets. 
Uperatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas. 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of our 
OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sacred and 
Secular Selections, Glees, Quartets, Anthems, 
&c., &c, Price generally not more than 6 to 5 
cts, per copy, and a few dimes buy cnough for 
a soctety orchotr. Send for Lists. 


Books atd Music mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


C. H. Dirson & Co., ted ere New York City 


MUHLENBERG C COLLEGE 


OPESS FIRST THURSINY ts = Tiina. 
COLLECE DEPARTMENT 
Furnishes a full cal Course of four years. 
Charges, incleding board, #103 for 29 weeks. 


ACADEMIC DEPAR MENT | 
Chee ee icdine board, STNG fee ee, 
A G 
Building heated by steam. For hndnome 


Rey. 7. t. SEIP, D.D., resident. 2-3 


“Sn 
Aseq 


——— ee 
‘AMOI 
uInipayy 
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sit bse seep HAVING.” 


Lancaster School Mottoes. 


Thirty Mottoes and the Lord’ s Prayer. 


PRINTED on soTH SIDES, 


Will be 


Price per copy, 7 


‘The selections in the 
Franklin Square Song 
Collection are such as 
will imsure many a 
happy hour around the 
piano.—Albany Argus. 


[ymns in each 
Boards 60 cents; 
i postal card 
ts of the sev- 
New York. 


Two Hundre l Songs and 
Number Paper cents 
Cloth. $1.00, Sold every wher 
for Specimen Pages and full 
eral Numbers. Harper & Br 


ey 


thers 


n gtulé 
. ‘Schoo Is 


and Classe: 
: 


CO) UA KURZENKNABL 


~ : Ax 
vontal e Hund 


issued a 


wenty-five cents, postpaid, 


Eranklin Square. 


Ai good eolleetion to take out 
yachting, to camp, or pienies, 
wuiherever a group of young 
folks uwiould like to sing in 
ehorus, but do not remember 


the words.—c! 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cioth, $1.00. Sold e here. Send postal card 
forSpecimen Pag fullcontents of thesey- 
eral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York 


ristian Register. 





MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT NO, 


The Pennsylvania School Journal, 

Number 19, contains Twenty 
Songs and Hymns with the music ar- 
ratiged in four parts, and additional 
Songs and Hymns, the Words with- 
out the music. Two nsive 
Readings, with Music of appropri- | 
ate Hymns accompanying the same, for 
use by Institutes and Schools, are also 
inserted, See list of Songs and Hymns 
here given, with prices at which the 
Supplement will be mailed to any ad- 
dress desired. 


The Mornin 
Come, Said 


ae Annual Music Supplement to 


Over the Sea, 


Buttercup Test, 


Vacation Days are 


PRICES.-— 
60 Cents; Twe: 





Responsive Reai ngs, 

Lightis Breaking, 

esus’ Gentle Voice, 
O’er the Grave Victorious, 

| The Water into Wine,. . 
Hark, I Hear an Ange! Sing, 
Because He Loved you So,. 


Little Cherry Blossom,. 


White Blossoms, . ; 
Words (Without Music).- 

ho is He in Yonder £ 
Nicholas—S weet Hour of Prayer ~The Bell I 


(ne copy, 
ty copies, 


1D. 


Hurdy Gurdy she 
Row, Row, My Boatic, 

The May is Come, 

Oh, Give > Me but My Arab Steed, 
The Dawn of Day 

Gentle Anni 

Raise Your H at 

The Golden Ru 

Our Daily Bread, 

Song of Temperance, 

Carol, Carol, Christians 


@~n Own *2 WwW 


ow 


10 
Freedor : weet By an -By 
Where, Oh W . Far A 
)— Work, f é 


Here 


ng—Jolly Old St. 


tall 


Three pies, ents; Eight copies, 
| rate lude postage in all cases. 


fer! ents 
1.20. 
Address 


J.P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


























Se ase 
== READING. 
CAREFULLY-GRADED SERIES, FRESHLY WRITTEN, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPLETONS’ READERS. 


By W. T. Harris, LL. D., ANDREw J. Rickorr, LL. D., and Mark BAILEY. 








Appletons’ Introductory Fourth Reader 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader 
an nay apd Fifth Reader 
These readers combine the word, phonic, and alphabetic methods. There is throughout a definite method 
of instruction, easily followed by any teacher. The course of language lessons accompanying the 
selections affords an unlimited amount of additional work. 


BARNES’S NEW NATIONAL READERS. 


Five Books. Barnes’s New First Reader 
Barnes’s New Second Reader 
Barnes’s New Third Reader 
Barnes’s New Fourth Reader 
Barnes's New Fifth Reader 





| 





Prepared on the word-method system, with frequent reviews, script, exercises, language lessons, and outline 


drawings. In the earlier books conversational style of reading prevails; in the advanced numbers 
a full course of instruction in elocution. 


HARPER’S NEW READERS. 





Harper’ 
Harper’s Third Reader 
Harper’s Fourth Reader 
Harper's Fifth Reader ce 
An entirely new, carefully-graded, and richly- illustrated series, embodying the latest and most appiowed meth- 
ods of instruction. The selections are fresh and entertaining, and are supplemented by instructive 
language exercises, script work, memory gems, and other aids to induce correct habits in reading. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC SERIES. 


MoGuffey’s Revised First Reader 

McGuffey'’s Revised Second Reader 

McGuffey’s Revised Third Reader 

McGuffey'’s Revised Fourth Reader 

McGuffey’s Revised Fifth Reader 

McGuffey’s Revised Sixth Reader 

In the revision of these popular books the distinctive features of the series have been preserved, but the mat- 

ter is presented in new dress, with many new selections. Script Lessons in the lower grades, and 
Biographical Notes of authors in the higher. 


‘SWINTON’S READERS. 


Swinton's Primer and First Reader 

Swinton’s Second Reader 

Swinton's Third Reader 

‘Swinton’s Fourth Reader 

Swinton's Fifth Reader 

Swinton’s Sixth or Classic English Reader . 

These Readers comprise a systematic succession of lessons closely related in matter and method, and forming 

the basis of a thorough course in language lessons The series is complete in five books, yet a Sixth 
or Classic English Reader is provided for a broader and more comprehensive literary study. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


In addition to these regular series of readers, the list of the American Book Company embraces several ral fresh 
and striking series of Supplementary Readers, including Johonnot’s Historical Read- 
ers and Natural wort pecan McGuffey’s Alternate Readers in six numbers, 
and Natural History ers, Swinton’s Advanced Readers, four books, and 
Swinton and Cathcart’s Standard Supplementary Readers, six numbers. 


Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. seo will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of above prices. Special terms made when books are exchanged. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
WHEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
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* Nothing better than these (;ollections.’ 


Each issue of the Franklin Square Song Collection caenatile 200 favorite songs and hymns, 
many of which have survived a century of usefulness. The fifty cents asked for each of these 
books gives a cost of but a quarter of a cent each for the words and music of many a favorite song. 
The whole set will make a most valuable addition to any library.—-/ournal o/ Ce. 

The Franklin square Song Collection is a compilation by J. P. McCask« words and music 
which have been well tried by the test of time and found worthy. They are of all sorts, froma 
sacred ode by Watts to a love-lorn ballad by Bayly. No novelty is claimed for the work except 
the novelty of the general idea of collecting old songs into a volume for preservation. But that is 
enough. The songs for the most part are good ones, that well deserve commemoration, and the 
new generation cannot take their first steps in music along a better path. Cd ud. 

This Collection displays a taste and feeling that will be admired and appreciated by the older 
generations that are getting weary of the jingling, ranting and sentimental melodies which please 
the ear to-day. Many of the old-fashioned songs of stately metre and pathos yin tl 
of people of middle age, but are now so seldom heard, will be found in mirable Collection. 
The strains of music will recall tender and familiar scenes to many an old fellow, and to some not 
so old on whose head silver threads are beginning to appear. eligious and secular songs are 
judiciously intermingled.— 7voy Northern Ludget. 

The capacity of books like the Franklin Square Song Collection nri in evening around 

the piano is almost infinite.—Chris‘tan Union. 

The publication of books like this is a happy omen for the home circle. It will help to make 
home what it should be—something more and better than ere place for eating and sleeping.— 
N. ¥. Haxaaminer and Chronicle. 

The Harpers have rendered a very useful service to Ameri 1ouseh«e I iblishing the 
Franklin Square Song Collection in cheap and convenient form, each mber itaining two 
hundred songs, religious and secular, arranged for four voices. Th tor has performed his 
work with excellent taste. He has given a due proportion of standard favorites al vith pieces 
that are comparatively new but deserve to be sung by the peopl il of Co? : 

The Franklin Square Collection, issued by the Harpers, will be « 
hold where there is an organ or piano, and where voi ire tu 

A couple of hundred favorite songs and hymns, wit! 

ich of these volumcs. It is designed for the people, 
our best sacred lyrics ; some are for the nursery ; some 
are for use in schools; a large proportion are old songs 
die.’’ The selections are, ifi the main, most excelle 
the happiest compilations of which we have | 
something of the kind, and, not finding it, 

lis knowledge and taste. One feature of the work 
matter referring to the song or in some way relating 
known in order to be prized.— Northern Christian A 

The Franklin Square Song Collection contains 200 ] HF 
acent. This is certainly cheap enough, and would b isidered so e\ n Germany, the land 
of cheap music. Popular most of the songs certainly are, and ny ol im deserve their popu- 
larity. The editor does not lay claim to the adjective “ “ riy ’’ for his 
book, but only “ worth having,” and that epithet it certainly deserves le deserves credit for 
avoiding the vulgar and puerile songs too often ons. In 
households where young folks frequently meet 1 ng, and aft nts have 
lost their charm, indulge in some vocal music, ha 1 dozen ies of the | lin re Song 
Collection would be very much appreciated, ] mel he Vv. Y. 
Evening Post. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection has had iu f it 
all the really beautiful ‘songs that live’’ are here, and many r best hymi \ peculiarity 
of the Collection is the paragraphs about music on nearly ever) e. These 
are interesting to the lover of music, and give many a hint an ing of all 
the verses between the staves of music, so that the verses that fol ] 
first.—V. Y. School Journal. 

Here almost “ for a song’’ we have, gathered into convenient sha are 
regarded the very best songs and hymns in the language. Some at 111] itively new, while 
others are very old, but are the dearer for their age. The editor has been exceedingly happy In 
his selections, which are for all moods as well as all tastes but st lar Col- 
lection.— Syracuse Courier. 

There is so much variety in the Collection that any taste may | 
est claims to popularity is the number of old songs that are out of print 
may be found between its covers.-—CAristian /ntelligencer. 

It is arranged after an original method, with choice paragr: _ of rm 
every page. The compiler has succeeded admirably in executing his de 
love music this book will be a pleasant companion.—A// y Time 

Nothing better than these Collections for schools or for singing in 





Nearly 


ce 
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» strong- 


en which 


f readin natter on nearly 


those who 


the famil Albany Journal. 


“Valuable addition to any [;ibrary. 





“TJnique in Gharacter and Completeness.” 


These flowers of melody have been culled with taste and feeling from thousands of hymns and 
songs in our language—a treasury from which we trust future volumes of a similar character wlll 
be gathered with like success. The Franklin Square Song Collection is unique in its character 
and completeness.—PAilade ye News 

No selection of songs could be made ‘that would not be quarrelled with, both for what it takes 
in and what it leaves out. The editor of the present Collection is very modest about his work. 
He does not pretend that it includes ‘‘ only the best,’’ or all the best, but merely expresses the 
hope that it may be thought ‘“‘worth having.’’ It is worth having. There are things 1n it which 
a classical taste in music or in literature would exclude, but there are many excellent things, and 
nearlyallsingable. The form of the volume also is convenient for use at the piano.—-V. Y. World. 

The Harpers have issued nothing more creditable to themselves than these volumes of songs, 
for they are a benefit to the whole musical world. Of course, one cannot expect to find every song 
he ever knew, but it is safe to say that he will find most of them.—Arook/yn Times. 

As a collection of popular vocal music this may be considered one of the best, if not the best, 
ever made. It has additional value in the notes accompanying the songs, which give much in- 
formation concerning them, their history, authorship, and incidents connected with them, that 
has not before been collected, and is both curious and valuable.—JU/. S. Newsdealer. 

This Collection is in greatest variety, old as well as new, gay as well as grave—and of a very 
high general tone. Nor is the fragrance of holy Sunday song lost either in the week, or in the 
songs of the week. We have not discovered an impure strain in the Collection, but songs of pur- 
ity, patriotism, generosity, grace and patience—of encouragement, peace, rest, faith, hope, and 
charity abound; and the household that introduces it and sings its songs of faith and praise and 
joy, will be made holier and happier.— Watch Towe 

This new and novel collection of favorite songs and hymns is in the same comprehensive and 
attractive style that characterizes the Harper publications. It includes the best patriotic, religious, 
operatic and ballad music in the world’s literature of song. A novel feature is the reading matter 
scattered through the book, which consists of short original and selected paragraphs upon musical 
matters appropriate in a book of this kind. The price brings it within reach of all, and it should 
be in the hands of every lover of music.—Aurlington (///.) Leader. 

‘The meaning of song goes deep,’’ said Carlyle, and it was a good saying to place on the title- 
page of Harpers’ Franklin Square Song Collection. For so excellent a cor:pilation deserves the 
best introductory word, and there are many and deep meanings in the music here given. Much 
of it is familiar: most of it deserves to be. It has uncommon variety, melodies to match every 
mood, and all seasons. All in all, it is the most desirable miscellaneous collection we have eve! 
seen, musically considered ; and its reading matter is rich in anecdote, information and sugy« 
tion, of a musical character, adding greatly to the worth of the series. It should be on every 
home instrument of song.—<American Rural Home, Rochester, N. Y. 

There is variety enough in the Franklin Square Song Collection to satisfy every taste. But one 
of its strongest claims to popularity is the number of old songs that are out of print or long 
forgotten, which may be found hetween its covers.—Hartford Evening Post 

There are two hundred songs and hymns in each number of the Franklin Square Song Colle« 
tion ; the music in four parts. Of standard songs, especially those that are h illowed by age have 
been selected. A peculiar feature is the introduction of reading matter from various sources 
The volume is published in the same form as Harper's Monthly Magazine.—Zoston Gazette 

The Franklin Square Song Collection contains songs and hymus that have during many years 
past become popular in the widest sense. In the midst of a multitude of newer airs these wer« 
rapidly being lost sight of. The words are given with the music in each case. The addition of 
notes on the history and origin of many of the songs is a new feature in such compilations and a 
good one, as it gives the book a certain historical value.—AZ¢/antic Monthly. 

The compiler has shown excellent judgment in his choice of pieces. Some are old and familiar, 
others comparatively new. It is a very desirable book for the family to possess.—Aosion Post. 

The songs are of all rts; secular, sacred, temperance, social, sentimental, new, old, older 
oldest ; for children, for lovers, for the joyful, for the sad, for the devout, for the merry, and fo! 
everybody in general. It contains also a considerable amount of reading matter, and altogether 
seems to be gotten up on a peculiar plan, and one which will render it popular and useful 
Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is an admirable collection of music, sacred and secula: 
comprising old words and old tunes, being selections from the best of both. It has literary 
well as musical value, since it contains interesting and profitable reading matter inserted in the 
way of head-notes and foot-notes to the music—a novelty which adds to its attractiveness. 1 
Song Collection, when it is known, will be valued in every home whose members have musi: 
taste.—New England Methodist. . 

The Franklin Square Library contains many valuable books, published very cheaply and cal 
lated to benefit the millions. But their Song Collection is likely to prove the most sepular 2 and 
the most widely beneficial of them all.—Aunker Hill Gazette 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is an exceedingly fine grouping 3 the fine old songs, 
hymns, ballads, etc., that have the cael of almost universal approval.—J. . Advocate, Chicago. 
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JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie “‘Silver Reed,’ 


SOLO ACCORDIONS. 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 SETS REEDS 
In DUETT, 
‘*Jennie”’ 
“Anna’”’ 
** Aimee”’ 
“TLucca’”’ 
*¢Patti”’ 
MINIATURE SIZE. 

IN DUETT, UNISON. 
« Adeline”’ “Charlotte” 
“Amelia’”’ **Rosa’”’ 
“Stella”’ 

PICCOLO SIZE. 
In DUETT, 
“Josie” 


UNISON. 
“Henrietta” 
*‘Christine”’ 
“Grace”’ 


UNISON, 
“Nellie” 
3 SETS REEDS. 
MELODY OCTAVE AND DvETT, 
MINIATURE, 
** Marie”’ 
LARGE SIZE, 
“Brignoli”’ “Nicolini” 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION, 
4SEt8S REEDS, 
2 Rows Keys 
DUETT. UNISON. 
“Kossini ““Meyerbeer”’ 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 
AND 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
NEW YoRK. 


” 





(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane. : 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


** Capt. Jenks, 7 
** Mascot,” 


* Pinafore,”’ 
** Tony Pastor,”’ 


“SILVER REED.” 


JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


ws **Konigin” ‘‘Empress”’ 
“Sultana” ““Golden’”’ 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK. 


** Duchess 
**Prinzessin’”’ 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasu res of our immense stot k, every one 
g , y 
is sure to be suited Please select in time 


your “ autumnal music books. 


Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35cts. $3.60 dz,) 
erson & Moore 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35cts. 
dz,) A. Hull. 
Male Voice C/ubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1, $9 dz,) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (soc, g5 dz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (socts, $4 sod 
Boys, ola and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (s Near 200,000 sold. 
School Teachers ¢ hree books of 
{ cts., cts., 50cts,, 
SONG MANUAL, | 5° ¢. 20, $4.80, dz. |! 
Piano Teachers wil ke, very much, as 
panion to any Instruc tion B ok, 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL 
CISES, ($2.50.) 
Gospel Singers unll like 


PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts, $4-2 


Em- 


$3.60 


annot help liking the t 
merson, 


the best com- 


EXER- 


Letters of inquiry 
Books 


OLIVER DITSCN COMPANY, Boston. 


C.H 


867 Broadway 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


LENTOWN, 

OPENS aa THURSDAY IN os ~* TEMBER. 
COLLECE DEPARTMENT 

Furnishes a full Classica] Course of four years. 

Oharges, including board, ® 13 for 39 weeks, 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 

Prepares for College, Teacaing, Rusiness, £c. 

Charges, including board 8183 for 39 weeks. 
Building heated by steam For catalogues, apply to 

Rev. T.L. SEIP, D.D., Presidente 2-3 


BEAD) pA OR aR GL 
ae, fh? 
=) ht 


mailed for Retail pr 


Ditrson & Co 
_ New York 


KURZENKNABE 
HARRISSURG. PA 


QF A KURZENKNABE & SONS 


ond Ciesses d 


I-I2 
Contains One Hundred and Forty-four pages. 
Will be issued about August 15, 1890. 


Price per copy, Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 


SUPPLEMENT Ne. 


Music Page Supplement No. 19, to The 
Pennsylvania School Journal (for 1890), 
for use by Institutes and Schools, is now 
ready and will be mailed on receipt of 
price, 10 cents per copy. 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR 2RINTED. 


(OOL JOTTOES., 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—New Type. 














earT= your School-Room: Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 
a contrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’”’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «‘ Lancaster Mottoes’’ are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xI4 INCHES. PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Ease across a Large school-Room, Appropriate for °"~ ~°~-Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


attraccve .eature of the School-Room, they are Worth the 















HESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved everseen. Asa mere 

price at which they are advertised ; while their inf e upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They ar 
on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) urd, the best of its kind manufactured Ihe only calors used 
Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the aining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep b! 
of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—th ne set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desire 
afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to imoress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct They are of such size ( 
inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same ti: t too large for convenience in mailing. @-Sent post-paid, sec urely envelo; 
on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are the school officers of a district, at $1.00 per set. 


















THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Reve: 

* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—Be Kindto One Another. Kevexs: 
Always be “On Time.'’ NoIdlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Kuverse: “Think and Thank.’’ “* We May Reach the House of 
Never, Through the Street of By-and-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives.. Reverse: DoOne Thing at a Time 
and that Well. 8 —DoRight. Have Faithin God. Kerverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Chardes Dickens’ Speech. ke- 
verse: Be Glad: Itis acomely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— ¥ean /ngelow. 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Revexse: A Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 1t1.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clear 
Keverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord's Prayer. Rev: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. | 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


CounTy SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Jeachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 

















































ROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—« Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthene 
years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life. These mottoes kept before the eye of the 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life They are printed on heav 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upor 
pupils, they would be ornam ental in any school-r hy * The Mottoes are excellent, and would be orn umental and useful in every sct 
room. A set consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printe i th sides **« These Mottoes are printed in large type. They < 
ood, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-roon —* Much good may be done, and lusting impressions mace 
anging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-r ’ We know of none better or cheaper than the Lancaster Motto - 
«They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room.’ 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—*I like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to 
that they were in every school-room. They are valuable de utions, for th not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live t« 
many lessons in morals may be taught l have always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire kn6\ 
and love virtue. Try them, Teachers of American 3} t e in recommer g to teachers The Lancaster S 
Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young “ry school should have its set, it being as m 
instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmet ig nmar schools already have them.’’~—“‘In one of ours 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes Iwas much pleased wit and think they should be in every s 
—“<They contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every te: the County would buy and use a full set 
them.’’—‘‘I was so delighted with them that I at <« » pl them it Sunday m ‘They are astonishingly low in 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment They 1 e the walls of every school-room in the land—need only t 
seen to secure introduction."’—* We would not be without t 1 for three t ir cost—are delighted with them and wish that we 

ersuade every teacher in the county to get them ’’—‘‘I find these Mott school-room an incentive to effort.’’—« Please { 

by express, nine sets for the schools of our district We regard them asa x the necessary school plies.’’—** My boys and girls! 
contributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our schoo! f Send additional set.’"-— They have been highly recommended, and I 1 
have them.’’—“‘ Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and 1 t have a set to decorate my school-room Chink they will be of great 1 
me.’’—‘* When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?” every hand was up Their sparkling « 
attested their interest.’’—** Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes They are the most appropriate I have seen, and I want t 
for my school.”’— Yesterday morning I proposed to the | ; and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school 
look more like ‘living,’ as one of the scholars expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the } g 
folks are impatient to see them.’’ —“ Please find inclosed amount for set f Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces t 
into every school where opportunity offers.’’—‘‘ Our sct s here are graded. ‘Twoof our teachers have ordered mottoes for their r 
One of them has The T_anenster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’’’—* My boys are looking for t! 
They order them of their own accord.’’—‘* My pupils cont te the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last year I was teact 

an adjoining county, and furnished the school] mottoes in the same manner My pupils were delighted with them. Such things t 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make the schools home-like and attractive. — 





«IT have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have conc luded to try them myself.’’—« Hearing The Lancaster School Mottoes 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have them for my sc! 

room.’’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: “ Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, w! 
I see advertised in The Pennsylvania School Fourna/. Cur school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and be 










mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and return. Send them as soon as possible.’’—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, 
ersburg, writes a few days later: ‘I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received { 
school, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately Enclosed please find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address.’’—M 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “I have just seen some sch»ol cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very much. | 





So of others; but space will not permit further extracts 





send me also a set by return of mail.’ 
Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy eu- 
velopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address, Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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HARRIS. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 
} \BRARY if he has to cut off for a time his purchase of other literature 
CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
The selections have been made with excellent judgment, and 
The best aggregate ex- 
the two hundred and eighty years of its activity. AND 
Respectfully. JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. M. HUTCHISON. 
Prices and Terms withim the reach of all. Specimen pages with portraits sent to m4 
address. To Teachers and others who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month 
10-6 CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.. Publishers, 3 


** Come, and take choice of all my library and so beguile thy sorrow.”’ Titus Andromicus, Act, IV. Sc. 1. 
A GREAT NATIONAL WORE. 
THE I do rot see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference library for 
teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase it for his own library, 
Very respectfully, W.T. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. OF 
the editorial work has been admirably done. JOHN FISKE. 
pression of what the American mind has produced in AMERICAN | By E. Cc. STEDMAN 
during vacation, we guarantee to m ake an acceptable proposition. be do not ¢ » AV] RATURE 
applications from parties unwilling to devote time and study to the w 
East 14th St., 

FROM COVER TO COVER. 

FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 





The selections in the 
Franklin Square Song 
Collection are such as 
will insure many a 
happy hour aroundthe 
piano.—Albany Argus. 


Hymns in each 


WEBSTER’ S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Two Hundred Songs and 
Number. aper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 
forSpecimen Pagesand full contents of the sev- 
eral Numbers, Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Franklin Square. 


A good eolleetion to take out 
yachting, to eamp, or pienies, 
wiherever a group of young 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,’79 and ’84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now were wat 4 Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s Internatiozal Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over io Years. 
Not less than One Hundred paid editor 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its prepa 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionar 
isinvited. GET THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free 


folks would like to sing in 
chorus, but do not remember 
the wiords.—Christian Register. 
Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 soards 60 cents; 
Cloth, Sold everyw Send postal card 
forSpecimen Pages and full contents of thesev- 
eral Numbers Harper & Brothers, New York 


Two 
cents: 


21.00 nere 


Seat 
ameinel 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT NO. 





id. 


| | a Annual Music Supplement to 
* The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Number 19, contains Twenty 
Songs and Hymns with the music ar- 
ranged in four parts, and additional 
Songs and Hymns, the Words with- 
out the music. Two Responsive 
Readings, with Music of appropri- 
ate Hymns accompanying the same, for 
use by Institutes and Schools, are also 
inserted. See list of Songs and Hymns 
here given, with prices at which the 
Supplement will be mailed to any 
address desired. 


Responsive Readings,. . 
The Morning Lightis ; Breakin 
Come, Said Jesus’ Gentle Voice, 
O’er the Grave Victorious, 
The Water into Wine, 
Hark, I Hear an Angel Sing, 
Because He Loved you So, 
Over the Sea, ‘ 
Little Cherry Blossom,. 
Buttercup Test, 
White Blossoms, , 
Words (Without Music) - Fr reed 
Vacation Days are Here—Wher 
—Who is He in Yonder $ 
Nicholas—Sweet H« 
PRICES.—One copy, 
60 Cents ; Twenty cx — s, $1.20. 


iress 


oww CON DinS WW 


* 


1 Wher 
tall am rk, for 
yur of Prayer—The Be 


10 Cents ; 


Hurdy Gurdy,... ary 
Row, Row, My Boatie, 

The May Is Come, I 
Oh, Give Me but My Arab Steed, 
Tt 1¢ Dawn of Day 

Gentle Annie,., 

Raise Your Hands 

The Golden Rule, 

Our Daily Bread, 

Song of Tem ‘oe 

Carol, Caro "‘Chrizsione, 
ym’s Flag—Sweet By-and-By—H 
e?- ur Aw: vioural i Friend 
the Nig is ming lly Old St. 
ll Doth Toll, 5 ah eta 
25 Ces its ; 


stage in 


Eight copies, 


Three coy 
These rat n po all cases 


McCaskey, Lancaster, Fa. 
5) 
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crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa 
Modes of analyzing and studying t 
In this work it has been the aim of the author to “eat the Engli h Language as it is. 
Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 


he English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 
late years. Analysis 
is illustrated by stmple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully 
uttention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary 


classified. The work is de- 


cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the 


It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By EpwaArp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dr. Brooks’s ‘“* Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry’’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
the work for students whose time is limit uit a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

In preparing it, the clearness and simpli shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli 
rhat is **( n what **To Prove,” and the 


sxemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


fied. Short paragraphs express w *Proof.’’ Modern symbols 


are used, * Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits 


and Theorems for original demonstration adde 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Priee, $1.50. 


Msice” — PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 
set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 

















































THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Norma! Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks, 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks. 


l. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating 
and Written 
II Union Arithmetica: ourse, mbining Me and 
Written 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetie. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 


School Song Book. 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution, 
Harley’s Topics in U, 8. History. 
Buehrile’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


LATE SOWER, Potts, & ‘ 





614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 




























LATE PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AWERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Representing the best established usage in all departments of instruction 
most progressive of modern methods. The following are a few 
adapted for adwanced classes in public and private schools 


, and the 
~00ks especially 





MATHEMATICS. 


Davies’s Standard Arithmetic. 

By CHARLEs Davies, LL. D., Revised by J. H. 
VAN AMRINGE, A. M., PH. D., James R. 
THORNTON, A. M.,and M.C.S. Nose, A. M. 
Based on the same author’s Practical Arith- 
metic . Sai ote" 

Numbers Illustrated. 

An Arithmetic for Primary Schools. By AN- 
DREW J. RickorFand E.C. Davis. Designed 
to familiarize the child with numbers and their 
combinations, . 

Numbers Applied. 

A Complete Arithmetic for all grades. Useful 
business applications of elementary principles 
made as soon as learned. By ANDREW 
RICKOFF . ere 75 cents 

Numbers Symbolized. 

An Elementary Algebra. By DAvip M. Sr? 

SUNITA Sia Lie sind, OP ere ~ « $1.08 
Numbers Universalized. 

An Advanced Algebra. By Davip M. 
sENiGc, M.S. Part I. 
Part IT . 

ENMANSHIP. 
Each series recently revised. 
aid to grading. 
Appleton’s Standard Copy Books 
Barnes’s New Copy Books. 
Eclectic Revised Copy Books. 
P.,D.& S. National Copy Books 
Spencerian Copy Books— Revised 
\ppletons’ Illustrated School History of 
the World. 

om the Earliest Ages to the Present Time 

-ompanied with numerous maps and eng 

51.22. 


oley’s Guide to Elementary Chemistry 


Ww DGRMINETS. . 6 we ew e 75 


. 65 cents 


36 cents 


Careful 


1ttention 


sents 


Dana’s New Text-Book on Geology. 
Revised and enlarged . $2.00 
na's Ger ical Story Briefly Tok 

Dana’s Geolog fly Told 
An Introduction to Ge Si.15. 

Appleton’s Physica! 


Prescribed by Columbi ge as : ol 


Geogr: 
ipon 
$1.00 


vhich examination 


Eclectic Physical G« 
By RUSSELL HINMA 
) single und dou 
suts and diag 
McCleary’s Stud 
By |. T. McCuRA 
ift< M nn 
Putnam’s Eleme 
bY AN | 4 
n State N 
Steele’s Populai 
\ M 
$1.20 
Harkness’s Easy 
n Latin 


: . 


dis 


Harper's Inductiv 
Ry f W AM 


Har} 


Lindsay’s Satires 


; 


e! 


Kennedy 3 Stem 


’ 





im addition to the above books, the list of the American 


tt-books of equal merit on the same subjects, 
opular school text-books for all classes and 


ny book upon this list will be sent 
eipt of the published price. 
leachers in public and private scho 


any before adopting books Send f 


AMERICAN BOOT 


CINCINNATI 
137 Walnut Str 


NEW YORK 
6 and 808 Broadway 


besides a vers ars mber me rreat 


Book Comy many othe: 


variety 


all grades. 


COMPANY 

















Tabie of Contents its Best Advertisement. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: Ne. 7. 


Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside, in Each Book, with Music. 
Selected by J. I. McCaskey. Each Book, 184 pages. Same Size aud Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


A WE LIVE FROM TOIL AND CARE—A Little Farm Well Tilled—Am I Not Fondly Thine Own—Aria of 
Rudolph—A Shadow—As when the Weary Traveller—As with Gladness Men of Old—Ave Maria (Schubert)—Ave 
Maria (Gounod)—Away to the Mountain—A Warrior Bold—Bear a Lily in Thy Hand—Beautiful Rhine—Because He 
Loved You So—Bells of Aberdovey—Be Mine, Dear Maid—Birdie Sweet—Bird of the Green wood—Bird of the Wilder- 
ness-——Bird’s Nest—Boatswain’s Story—Bohemian Gipsy Song—Bowld Sojer Boy—Braes o’ Gleniffer—Buttercup Test 
—Buy My Roses—Bye-lo, Baby, Bye—Call Me Pet Names—Carol, Carol, Christians—Christ is Born of Maiden Fair— 
Christmas Hymn—Clochette—Come, Haste Away—Come, Hunters, Come—Come Where the Aspens Quiver—Come 
Whew Thou Wilt—Commit Thy Ways—County Guy—Cousin Jedediah—Cup of Joy—Daddy—Dawn of Day—Dear 
Santa Claus—Dreaming Golden Dreams—Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes—Dry the Tear for Holy Eva—Faint a 
Lonely Rose Tree Stood—Fairies’ Dance—Far o’er the Sea—Fisher, if Beside that Stream—Five O'clock in the Morn- 
in owers of May—Foresters Bold—For Full Five Hundred Years—For Tenderness Formed—Fourth of July Hymn 
_ h and Strong—Friends of Freedom—From Every Spire on Christmas Eve—Gentle Annie—Gently s th 
Breeze—Give to the Winds Thy Fears—Give us Our Daily Bread—Golden Rule—Good-night, Farewell (Aucken)— 
Guardian -Mother—Had I Wings Like a Dove—Hail! Thou Long-Expected Jesus—Happy and Merry—Hare and 
Hunter—Hark ! I Hear an Ange! Sing—Hark! Ten Thousand Harps—Hark ! the Glad Sound—Hark! the Herald 
Angels re ae pM Nacht—He Sailed Away o’er Ocean Spray—How Gaily the Linnet Sings—How Gaily Rows the 
Gondolier—Hurdy Gurdy—I Am Dreaming of Thee—I Am the Glad New Year—I Had Gold, I Had Gems—I Heard a 
Red Robin—I Hear To-night the Old Bells Chime—I'm Leaving Thee in Sorrow—I'm Little Robin Redbreast—I’m 
Sitting on the Stile, Mary—In Excelsis Gloria—In the Peaceful Evening Time—Irish Emigrant’s Lament—I’ve Left 
Ballymornach—I Walked and I Walked—I Worship Thee, Sweet Will of God—I Would I Were a Boy A: —I Would 
Not Die in Spring Time—I Would That My Love (Mendelssohn)—Jack at ee <a o’er the Grave V my med) 
fully , Jo fully—just Touch the Harp Gently—Kathleen—Keen Blaws the ind—Leddie—Laughing Glee—Little 
Cherry Blossom—Little Children, Can You y ll?—Little Eva—Little Tin Soldier—Lock ! Lock! Ahoy !|—Lorena— 
Lovely Mary Donnelly—Love's Golden Dream—Maggie’s Secret—Maiden and Rose—March of the Cameron Men— 
Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb—Mary of the Wild Moor— Mary's Tears—Mellow Notes of the Hunter’s Horn—Merry 
May—My Laddie Far Away—My Life is Like—Night and Day, Love—Norah McShane—Nothing True but Heaven— 
Now to All a Kind Good-night—Nursery Songs~Nymphs of Air and Sea—O County Guy, the Hour is Nigh—O Had I 
Wings Like a Dove—Oh, for a Heart to Praise my God—Oh, Give me but my Arab Steed—Oh, is it Thus we Part ?— 
Oh, Many a Time I’m Sad at Heart—Oh, My Bravest and Best—O Robin, Red Robin—Oh, Susanna—Oh, Whisper 
What Thou Feelest—Oh, Why does the White Man Follow my Path?—Old and Young Marie—Old King Cole~—Old 
Santa Claus in Christmas Dress—O Mary, Go and Call the Cattle Home—One Sweetly Solemn Thought—O Say, Do 
You Remember—Our Daily Bread—Over the Hills and Far Away—Over the Sea—Pat Malloy—Raise Your Hands— 
Revive us Again—Robert! Robert !—Robin Redbreast—Robin Song—Rose-Marie—Row, Row, My Boatie—Rule, Bri- 
tannia—Sad was the Hour—Salute the Happy Moru—Salvation, oh, the Joyful Sound—Sands o’ Dee—Savourneen 
Dheelish—Scots, Wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled—Serenade—She Stands on the Pier—Sing a Song of Sixpence—Skylark— 
Song of the Old Bell—Song of Sunshine—Song of Temperance—So Sweet her Voice Falls on Mine ge, | of 
Shillelah—Story of the Shepherd—Summer Song—Summer Suns Glowing—Swiftly, Swiftly o’er the Snow—Th« 
Chorister—The Corn Song—The Dream is Past—The Fisher by the Stream—The Gondolier—The Hour of Rest—Th« 
Indian Hunter—The King’s Highway—The Monkey's Wedding—The Old Lock—The Palms—The Soldier’s Return— 
The Star of Glengary—The Sun is Low—The Sun o'er the Mountain—The Sweet Birds are Winging—The Third Da) 
Was the Marriage Feast—The Waefu'’ Heart—The Water into Wine—The Wee Bird—The Wife's Welcome—The 
Yankee Boy—The Years Creep. Slowly by, Lorena—The Young Indian Maid—There is a Bonny Isle—This Hepp 
Day —This World is all a Fleeting Show—Thou Art Gone from my Gaze—Thou, Thou, Reign’st in this Bosom—Tho 
rou Leave me Now in Sorrow—Three Kings of Orient—Three Poor Mariners—Thy Glory Thou Didst Manifest— 

ired, So Tired—’Tis Evening Brings My Heart to Thee—’Twas in the Sunny Rhineland—Tyrolese Mountain Song 
—Underneath the May Tree—Under the Willow She’s Sleeping—Waking Flowers—We Praise Thee, O God—When 
Gentle Winds—When I Can Read my Title Clear—When the Mists have Rolled Away— When Wild War’s Deadly Blast 
—Where are the Vintage Songs—Where my Home Lies—Where the Aspens Quiver—Where the Faded Flower Shall 
Freshen—While Shepherds Watched—White Blossoms—Why do 1 Weep for Thee—Ye’ll Know him by his Golden 
Hair. Etc. [Reading matter relating to Music.} No Leaf is turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. 








Opinions of the Franklin Square Song Collection. 

The Franklin Square Song Collection, published by the Harpers, has given a great impetus 
towards making music widely popular in this country. They are suited not only to family use, 
but also for schools; and containing, as they do, sacred and secular songs, both classical and lighter 
music, are adapted to all times and all occasions.—Zoston Commonwealth. 

The different numbers of the Franklin Square Song Collection are already prized by thousands 
of families all over the country. All these will be glad to know that a new number has just been 
issued. It is uniform in size and price with the others. A set of these books of song in a home 
indicates a refined musical taste.—/ortland Advertiser. 

The enormous popularity of the Franklin Square Song Collection, published by the Harpers, is 
sufficient proof that it fills a want which is widely felt. A new number is now ready which is 
edited with the same good judgment that has made its predecessors so successful.—Aoston Courie) 

Mr. McCaskey has been very successful in gathering together many of the very best musical 
compositions. It is an admirable collection and one that cannot fail to please.—V. ¥. Observe) 

The Franklin Square Song Collection is known throughout the length and breadth of this 
country as by far the best and most popular compilation of the sort in existence. Its influence in 
elevating the public taste is incalculable. It has something for all occasions, and one may turn 
to its volumes with the assurance of finding what is needed. A mew number is therefore ver) 
welcome. Its educational value is something to be proud of.—Boston Beacon. 

The last number of the Franklin Square Song Collection continues the work in the rich vei 
opened by the first; and shows the same skill in giving each element its due proportion of space 
in its clearly printed pages. The notes with which the vacant spaces are filled are curiously varied 
but well adapted to the popular taste.—Aoston Herald. 

We are happy to have this opportunity of giving to our readers a notice of a splendid new book 
of songs for the school room. It is not often that a new collection of songs appears which can be 
unreservedly recommended as worthy of introduction into any school. The Harpers’ Franklin 
Square Collections have been long, well, and favorably known, but we believe there is yet a large 
field of usefulness which they have not entered. The plan of printing among the songs aud 
hymmus brief histories of some that are oldest and most popular adds much to the value of these 
books.—Aoston Education. 

Paper, 50 Cents each Number; Boards, 60 Cents each Number; Cloth, $1.00 each Number, 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price. 
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Latest Text Books—American Book Company. 





HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS; 


Being Number One of the ‘‘Authorized Physiology 
Series’’ prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Mary 


H. Hunt, National and International Superinten- 
dent, Department of Scientific Instruction of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperanee Union. 

This little volume, as its title indicates, is designed as a first 


book in the study of such laws of practical hygiene as pupils of 


primary grades can comprehend, and as will lead to the forma- 
tion of habits essential to a healthy, happy and useful life. 


Great care has been taken to select such topics, including the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, as are 
adapted to the minds of children in primary classe s, and to use 
only child language in presenting them. 


The “AUTHORIZED PHYSIOLOGY SERIES” 
CONSISTS OF: 
1.—**Health for Little Folks,” 
For Primary Grades, 30 cents. 
I1.—**Lessons in Hygiene,’?? by JoHonnor and 
Bouton. For Intermediate Grades, 45 cts. 
I11.—**The Outlines of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene,®? by RoGER S. ‘Racy, M. 
D., $1.00. For High Schools and Ad- 
vanced Classes in Common Schools. 
HARPER’S NEW READERS, 
First Reader, 144 pp., cloth, 24 cts. 
Second Reader, 208 pp., cloth, 36 cts. 
Third Reader, 316 pp., cloth, 48 cts. 

Fourth Reader, 420 pp., cloth, 60 cts. 

Fifth Reader, 510 pp., cloth, go cts. 

An entirely new, carefully graded and richly illustrated 
series, of which the Rev. Dr. Kobert Mcintyre, Pastor of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ills., says : 

“The secret of teaching pupils to use simple, eloquent 


thoughts and sinewy, straight-grained speech, is to acquain 
them with such models as these,”’ 


A FIRST BOOK OF AMERICAN 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
00 cts. 

This book for beginners is prepared upona new plan, The 
author aims to make history delighttul to the younger pupils by 
asant narrative style, the lives of the 
Fully 


HISTORY. 


203 pp., 12mo., boards, 


recounting briefly, in ple 
en who are the great landmarks in the country’s story. 
lustratec cuts and novel picture maps. 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 
half leather, $1.00. 


with fn 


392 pp. and Appendix, 


A thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of the author’s 
popular Eclectic History of the United States, printed from en- 
urely new plates, and brought down to the latest date. Pro- 
tusely illustrated with new cuts, portraits and maps, 


ws . ‘ y ] > SU i “i 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

By Benj. Y. 

rhis single volume compasses the entire range of the usual 
Grammar School Course and is carefully graded. The theory 
of the book is the gradual development of the sentence by the 
nductive method. By this method of treatment not only is a 
knowledge of the structure of the sentence acquired, but the 
power to use language is developed. 


CONKLIN. 296 pp., cloth, 65 cts. 


LESSONS IN HYGIENE; or, The Human 
Body, and How to Take Care of it. 


MES JOHONNOT and | ENE BouTOoON, Ph.D. 


Nati = 

tific | 

FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGLENE 
By J. H. \ 


Board of Health, 174 pp., , Lilu 


K ELLO‘ M. D., of Michigan State 


NEW TWO0-BOOK SERIES OF ARITHMETICS., 
E. WH » Ex 


Cincinnati Public Schoo 


rintendent ol! 


First Book of Arithmetic for Pupils. 168 pp., 
boards, 30 CLS. 


New Complete Arithmetic. 
White’s First Book of Arithmetic 
pa t ’ 


lements of Arithm 
ned fort i pu 

Schooi y¢ 

White’s New Complete Arithmetic 
lent Ica es W nh AV m I 
trong an 
of bus 
Metric 
practica 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 
By W. H. Max 


WELL. 


Primary Lessons in Language and Composi- 
tion. boal rated, 30 Cts. 


144 pp., 


\ simple and u i l pu i ary Grades. 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 
151 pp-, cloth, 40 cts. 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 
press ). 

WHAT WORDS SAY, or 
Elementary Schools. 
By J 


Word Analysis for 


HN KENNEDY I p., cloth, 45 cts. 


sists in the 
int significant 
tt ; 


ead 
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Send mailing price for sample copies. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
806 and 808 Broadway 


CINCINNATI 
137 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO 


258 and 260 Wabash Avenue 
1 
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Gontents of Song Collection: Io. 7. 


Afar We Live from Toil and Care, - F. Beeker 
After Showers, the Tranquil Sun, Lous Die 
A Little Farm Well Tiled, Anonymous. 
A Little Word in Kindness Said, Anonymous. 
Am I Not Fondly Thine Own, - German 
Aria of Rudolph, - : ’ . Bellini. 
A Shadow, - - : A. Sullivan 
As the Morn Shone Brig rhtand Fair, mous 
As When the Weary Traveller, Foh 
As with Gladness Men of Old, - Win ’ 
At Eve Alone among the Trees, ¥. 1. Roeckel. 
Ave Maria, ‘ Franz Schubert. 
Ave Maria, - - - - Charles Gounod. 
Away to the Mountain, - Alexander Lee. 
A Warrior Bold, - Stephen Adams. 
sear a Lily in Thy Hand - 1. W. Longfellow. 
Beautiful Rhine, The, - . - German 
Because He Loved You So, R. Dem ster. 
Bells of Aberdovey, - . Welsh. 
Be Mine, Dear Maid, - IT, R. Bi 
3irdie Sweet, - - Childhood 

sird of the Greenwood, 

Bird of the Wilderness, : Ya 

Bird’s Nest, The, : . Helen 
Boatswain’s Story, i 
Bohemian Gipsy Song, - - 7 

Bowld Soje r Boy, The, 

jraes o’ Gleniffer, 

Buttercup Test, 

Buy My Roses, 

Bye-lo, Baby, Bye, 
Call Me Pet Names, 
Carol, Carol, Christians, 
Christ is Born of Maiden Fair, 

Christmas Hymn, 

Clochette, 

Come, and Watch the 

Come, Haste Away, - : Neapolitan. 
Come, Hunters, Come, . . : Swiss, 
Come Sing this Round with Me, - Martini. 
Come Where the Aspens Quiver, ’ "e 
Come When Thou Wilt, 

Commit Thy Ways, - 

County Guy, 

Cousin Jedediah, + - 

Cup of Joy, The, - - Mary R 

Dad ly, - Mary Miaurk-Lemon. 
Dawn of Day, T he, . - Samuel Reay. 
Dear Santa Claus, - : - Nursery 
Dreaming Golden Dreams, S. Scuder i. 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, Ben Fonsore. 
Dry the Tear for Holy Eva, }. G. Whittier. 
Faint a Lonely Rose Tree Stood, - Avonymous, 
Fairies’ Dance, The, - : C. W. Glover. 
Far o’er the Sea, ° ‘ G. Kingsley. 
Fisher, if Beside that Stream, Anonymous. 
Five O’clock in the Morning, - C. Sarnard. 
Flowers of May, - - Arbor Day 
Foresters Bold, - : Alpine Melody. 
For Full Five Hundred Your, . O. Barri. 
For Tenderness Formed, ‘ Paesiello. 
Fourth of July Ilymn, 7. Hastings 
Fresh and Strong, . Thomas Arne. 
Friends of Free:lom, Swell the Song, Vaumann. 
From All That Dwell, - - fsaac Watts. 
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From Every Spire on Christmas Eve, £..4. Hunter. 
Gentle Annie, - Stephen C. Foster. 


Gentle Maiden, Those Eyes, V. Bellint. 


Gently Sighs the Breeze, S. Glover. 


Give to the Winds Thy Fears, P ng Gerhardt. 
Give us Our Daily Bread, 
Golden Rule, The, 
Good-night, Farewell, 
Guardian Mother, 


r’ hool Songs. 
F. Kiicken. 
Franz Abt. 


Had I bod Like a Dove, - C. Feffreys. 
Hail! Thou Long-Expected Jesus, - C. Wesley. 
Happy ne Merry, - - - W. Reeve. 
— Folks. 


Hare and [1unter, - 
Hark! [ Hear an Angel Sing, /. Shrival. 


iHfark! Ten Thousand Harps, - Tivos Kelly. 
N. Hermann. 


Iiark! the Glad Sound, - 


Hark! the Glad Sound, - P. Dodtridge 


Hark! the Herald Angels Sing, Chas. Wesley. 
, Michael Haydn. 


Heilige Nacht, 


He Sailed Away o’er Ocean Spray, ¥. 7ompson. 


Hlow Gaily the Linnet Sings, - Chas. Didbdin. 
How Gaily Rows the Gondolier, - Alex Lee. 
Anonymous. 
Hur y-Gurdy, Hurdy-Gurdy, - Scotch. 


How Ray ippy We Have Been, 


I we. Dreaming of Thee, - Alexander Lee. 
[ Am the Glad New Year, - Nursery. 
I Come from Alabama, - S. C. Foster. 


I Had Gold, I Had Gems, - C, Sedrwick. 


[ Heard a Red Robin, . - S. G. King, 
[ Hear To-night the Old Bells Chime, Lennox. 


I’m Leaving Thee in Sorrow, - George Barker. 


I’m Little Robin Redbreast, - - 7: Marszials. 
I’m Sitting on the Stile, Mary, Lady Dufferin. 
[In Days of Old when Knig rhts were Bold, - 
In Excelsis Gloria, Thibaut. 
In the Peaceful Evening Time, - W. Maynard. 
In ig Sheltered Mossy Dell, - C. W. Glover. 
Ir Emigrant’s Lament, R. Dempster 
It v ; the Very Noon of Night, 

['ve Left Ballymornach,_ - Eliza Cook. 
| Walked and I Walked, . Little Folks. 
I Wors hip Thee, Sweet Will of God, - Fader. 
[ Would [ Were a Boy Again,- - F. Romer. 
[ Wouk d Not Die in Spring Time, JA/ Moore. 
I Would That My Love, - F. Mendelssohn. 
J 


ick at Sea, : - - GC. 


Just feed the Harp Gently, - C. Blamphin. 


Kathleen, . : W. Williams. 
Keen Blaws the Wind, R. Tannahiil. 
Laddie, - - - - Ciro Pinsutt. 
Martini. 
Let the Palms Wave on this Happy Day, Faure. 
Little Ones. 

Christmas. 
Manuel Emilio. 


L sughing Glee, - . 


Little Cherry Blossom, - - 
Little Children, Can You Tell? 
Little Eva, - . - 

Little Tin Soldier, F. L. Molloy. 
Lock! Lock! Ahoy! Milton Wellin 23. 
Lorena, - 


Love's Golden Dream, 
Maggie's Secret, . - - 
Maiden and Rose, - 


A. Proctor. 


F. Barnby. 


C. Bingham. 
Jesus, o’e r the Grave Victorious, £Z. £. Hivgdee. 
J ry full , Joyful y - . - Wm. Hunter. 


¥. P. Webster. 
Love ly Mary Donnelly, - Wm. Allingham. 
Lindsay Lennox. 

Claribel. 
- Anonymous. 
March of the Cameron Men, - JZ. AZ, Campéell. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION 


Sweet Will of God 
Swiftly, 


Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb, F. Blumenthal. 69 
Mary of the Wild Moor, - - Anonymous. 98 
Mary’s Tears, - - - Oliver Shaw. 124 
Mellow Notes of Hunter’s Horn, - Anonymous. 26 
Merry May, The, Swiss Air. 149 
‘Mid Winter Storms We’re Sleeping, Reitssman. gt 
My Laddie Far Away, . - WM. Lindsay. 10 
My Life is Like, - R. Schumann. 142 
Night and Day, Love, - - Franz Abt. 107 
Norah McShane, - - Charles E. Horn. 152 
Nothing True but Heaven, - Odiver Shaw. 137 
Now the Sun Has Gone to Rest, - V. Bellini. 166 
Now to All a Kind Good-night, - Round. 167 
Nursery Songs, - - Little Folks. 99 
Nymphs of Air and Sea, - Henry Smart. 96 
O County Guy, the Houris Nigh, Walter Scott. 21 
Yer the Grave Victorious, - C. Goudimel. 46 
) Had I Wings Like a Dove, Chas. Feffreys. 45 
Ih, for a Heart to Praise my ge ( has, Wesley. 69 
, Give me but my Arab Steed, A. Hodson. 56 
yh, is it Thus we Part, - floes Linley. 88 
Jh, Jacob, get the Cows Home, 7. S. Thompson. 154 
1, Many a Time I’m Sad at Heart, » Claribel. 59 
Jh, My Bravest and Best, Bellini. 138 
) Robin, Red Robin,” - Samuel G. King. 149 
Ih, Susanna, - - S. C. Foster. 172 
my yi Dim the L iehtand Shade, Sud/ivan. 68 
, Whisper What Thou Feelest, A. Nichards. 78 
, Why does the White Man F sow my Path? 50 
id and Young Marie, - - F.. H. Cowen. 140 The Wife’s Welcome 
Nid King Cole, - - - Traditional. 121 The Yankee Boy, 
id Santa Claus in Christmas Dress, Mursery. 99 | The Years Creep 5] 
) Mary, Go and Call the Cattle Home, Aimgsiey. 8 | The Young Indian M 
nce More, My Soul, - _ Jsaac Watts. There is a Bonny I 
ne Night when the Wind it Blew Cold, Anon. 3 There is Many a M 
ne Sweetly Solemn Thought, - /%edbe Cary. There’s " a Word 
nly with Thine Eyes, - - W. Mozart. This Happy Day, 
) Say, Do You Remember, - Ricct Waltz. his Worl id is all a Fle 
ur Daily Bread, . W. M. Hutchinson. “ee Art Gone from my 
wer the Hills and Far Away, Ff. L. t 
- Groom. 


Over the Sea, ‘ * 
Dion Boucicault. 


Pat Malloy, 
Raise your Hands Se ho of Song's. 
. Husband. 


Revive us Again, 7 

Robert! Robert! Giaonio eg orbeer So Tired 

Robi Redl . J Oo ired, 

.obin Kedbreast, - ev ing Bring 

Robin Song, The, yaa mous. ( yu I th lastings 
{ , 0 ee, i! é ( » da l "S. 

Rose- Marie, - - Weatherly. mart 

Do, Mi, Sol, etc., 1535 163, 

Mozart. 


Thomas 
Sad was the Hour, - Henry Smart. 
Salute the Happy Morn, - - John Byrom. 
Salvation, oh, the Joyful Sound, - /saac Watts. 
Sands o’ Dee, . ® . Francis Boott. 
Savourneen Dheelish, - George Colman. 
Scots, Wha hae wi’ Wallace Bled, - Burns. 92 
Serenade, - - - - - V. Bellini. 166 
she Stands on the Pier, F. E. Weatherly. 140 


Swiftly o’er the 
Take my Head on your 
The Bells of Aberd 
The Boatswain’s Story 
The Bowld er Boy, 
e Chorister, : 
e Corn Song, 
Dream is Past, 
Fisher by the Strea 
Gon lolier, 
» Good Ship Rode 
Hour of R est, 
Indian Hi 
> King’s Highway 
Monkey’s We l Lil 
Lock, 
Palms, 
Skylark, 
Ride, 
Soldier’s Return, 


ooo0tn 


inter, 


Old 


® 
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leicl 
Sleigh 


> Star of Glengary ; 

> Sun is Low, 

’er the Mour 
Sweet Birds are W 
Third Day ) 

> Waefu’ Heart, 

‘he Water into Wine 

The Wee Bird, 


> Sun o 


Se se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


T 
I 
Molloy. Thou, Thou, Reign 
TI rs you Leave me ! V 
Three Kings of Orient, 
Three Poor Mariners 

Thy Glory Thou D 

Thy Kindness to ot 

Ti 


F, a 
It, 
My Boatie, W, 


;in the Sunny 
Tyrolese Mountain 
the M 

Under the Wi 

Waking Flowers, 

Weary of Livin 5 , y, J ried, 

> e se " ee "( { Wm /a ai 

8 W Pi Tal e r e, P '. 

1f7 We Three Kings of O t are, 1rol. 

of When soe Winds ] v, ( (mann, 

When I Can Re: rtts. 

When the Mis ts have ' , A. Herbert. 

When Wild War 


Rounds, 
Row, Row, 


lin antueaitl 
Britannia, - ndernea 


Rule, Arne. 


Ow SO 


wan 


47HS 


Sing a Song of Sixpence, 
Skylark, The, - : 
Song of the Old Bell, 
Song of Sunshine, 

Song of Temperance, 

So Runs my Dream, 

So Sweet her Voice, - 
C 

Sprig of Shillelah,  - - 
Spring Returning, - : 
Story of the Shepherd, 
Summer Song, : 
Summer Suns Glowing, 


“ Ettrick She 


pinning was Young Clochette, 


- Little Folks. 62 
pherd.” 159 
- Odoardo Barri. 90 
- Anonymous. 
- Naumann. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
- - G. Verdi. 
F. L. Molloy. 
: Anonymous. 
Round. 


Where are the Vint 
Where my Home 
Where the Aspens | 
Where the Faded 
While Shepherds W 
Whisper What Tho 
White Blossoms, 
A Rides yonder, 
Vhy do I Wee p for 
Foseph Barnhy. ; Yankee Boy, The, 
Little Folks. ( Ye'll Know him by 
Anonymous. Young Indian Maid, 


’s D Blast rt B 


, JLanS. 

MS. 

ry ly. 

Bonar. 

um Tate. 

vey. 
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rly. 

Linky, 

ley Lee. 

ir, Lindsay. 

Thomas Moore. 














grammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


3y JUDSON Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 






West Chester, Pa. 
Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change ir 
Analysis 







In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. 


late years. 
Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 


is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 






Parts of speech, their uses, 






tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. 
The work is de- 






properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. 
The sale has been extraordinary. 






¢cidely original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators, 







It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


By EDWARD Brooks, A. M., Ph.D. 







A Complete Course in the Elements, 


Dr. Brooks’s “* Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonemetry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be 






the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
This new work is intended to fill this need. It 






for a more thorough course in a College or University. 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 


In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 


what ‘* To Prove,” and the “ Proof.”” Modern symbols 






fied. Short paragraphs express what is “ Given,”’ 





’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 





are used, ‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “‘ Doctrine of Limits 










and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 
Db $ ’ - 2 


“size PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


Price, $ 1 00. 







A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. 
2 | g 








set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 
The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 









THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 

School Song Book, 

Sheppards U. 8S. Constitution, 

Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 

Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises, 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Oatline Maps, cheaper series 











Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 


and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 








Written 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 














CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(LATE SowER, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 













American Book Company, 


INCORPORATED, 


Publishers of School Text-Books 


HERETOFORE ISSUED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York; 
A. S. BARNES & CO., New York; 


HARPER & BROS., New York; 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., New York; 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati. 


The publications of the American Book Company embrace a large 
proportion of the school text-books used in the schools of the United 
States. Their popularity is due to the fact that they have been brought 
out under most careful supervision, and thus represent the best scholar- 
ship available for the preparation of text-books, combined with the keenest 
practical judgment of the needs of American schools. Prepared by lead- 
ing educators in every grade of school work, and in all sections of the 
country, they present a varied list, from which the most judicious selection 
can be made for every grade of public and private schools. 

The list of the American Book Company includes the following 


standard and popular text-books. 

DICTIONARIES. Webster’s School Dictionary, abridgments of the great 
Unabridged, including Webster’s Primary Dictionary, Common School 
Dictionary, High School Dictionary, Academic Dictionary, and Condensed 
Dictionary. Webster is the accepted standard of nineteen-twentieths of all the school- 
books used in the United States. 

READERS. Appletons’ School Readers, with word manuals and charts 
accompanying them; Harpers’ New Readers, just completed; Barnes’s New 
Readers, with manual for sight reading and word lessons; Harvey’s Graded School 
Readers in five numbers; McGuffey’s Revised Readers in six numbers, with an 
alternate series for supplementary reading; Swinton’s Readers in five numbers, with 
a Classical English or Sixth Reader, and an advanced series in four numbers for supple- 
mentary reading; Swinton & Cathcart’s Standard Supplementary Readers in six 
numbers; Johonnot’s Historical Readers and Natural History Readers, and 


McGuffey’s Natural History Readers 
1 





PUBLICATIONS OF AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY.—Continued. 


SPELLERS: Swinton’s Word Book Series in three numbers; Harvey’s 
Graded School Spellers; McGuffey’s Revised Spellers; Metcalf’s Speller 
and Language Book; Watson’s Spellers; Johonnot’s Sentence and Word 
Book, together with writing spellers of various plans, including Dinsmore’s Spelling 
Blanks, five numbers ; Harper’s Spelling and Dictation Blanks in four numbers; Man- 
son’s Writing Spellers in six numbers; and Swinton’s Model Blanks in eight numbers, 


combining both the text and exercise books. 


ARITHMETICS. The list includes the standard authors, all recently revised. 
White’s New Arithmetics; Appleton’s Standard Arithmetics, by Rickoff; 
Barnes’s National Arithmetics ; Harper’s Arithmetics, by French; Harper’s 
New Arithmetics ; Robinson’s Shorter Course in two books; Fish’s Arithme- 
tics in two books; Ray’s Revised Arithmetics in three books; Milne’s Inductive 
Series in three books; and Shoemaker and Lawrence’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


GEOGRAPHY. Barnes’s New Series, the elementary and complete ; 
Appleton’s Standard Geographies; Harper’s Geographies; The Eclectic 
Geographies, the old series in three books and the new series in two books; Guyot’s 
Geographies ; Monteith’s Geographies, and Swinton’s Geographies. Niles’ 
Geographies ; all these books have been edited with great care to present the latest in- 
formation regarding the geography of the world and the results of the most recent re- 
searches and discoveries. Nearly all have special State Editions for some or all the States. 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE. The list includes new and striking works by 
Conklin, Lyte, Metcalf & Bright, Long, Maxwell, and Stickney, together ‘with 
the standard books of Swinton, Bain, Harvey, Holbrook, Clark, Kerl, Quacken- 
bos, and Wells. These various works represent the best established usage and the most 
progressive thought and methods in language instruction. 


HISTORY. Barnes’s Series, including brief History of Greece, Rome, Eng- 
land and France, and the populer Brief History of the United States; The 
Eclectic Histories, by M. E. Thalheimer; Eggleston’s History of the United 
States, two books; Niles’ School History of the United States; Swinton’s 
Histories, including the First Lessons, the Condensed History of the United States, and 
the outlines of the World’s History; Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History ; 
Quackenbos’s Popular Elementary and School Histories. 

PENMANSHIP. The various authors of the American Book Company’s Copy- 
Books have been the leaders in penmanship instruction and methods for half a century. 
Each series has been recently revised, and great attention has been paid to grading and 
the distribution of letters and their peculiar combinations throughout the various numbers. 
They include Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books; Barnes’s New Copy-Books ; 
Harper’s Copy-Books; Eclectic Copy-Books; Payson, Dunton and Scrib- 
ner’s Copy-Books; Spencerian Penmanship, and Spencer’s Copy-Books. 


PHYSIOLOGY. Works by Brown, Johonnot and Bouton, Tracy, Dalton, 
Smith, Steele, and Walker, and four different series prepared under the direction of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and bearing the indorsement of the Union as 
approved text-bookt for temperance instruction. 


») 





PUBLICATIONS OF AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY.— Continued. 


DRAWING. The Eclectic Series; Barnes’s Popular Series: Krusi’s 
Free-Hand Inventive and Industrial Drawing Books; White’s Revised In- 
dustrial Drawing, with sets of models for teachers and pupils; and Bartholomew’s 
Drawing Books, 


SCIENCE. The Company’s list includes the standard works in Geology by Dana, 
Andrews, Steele, and LeConte; in Botany, by Gray, Wood, Goodale, Coulter, 
Youmans; in Chemistry, by Cooley, Eliot & Storer Gillet & Rolfe, Steele and 
Norton; and in Physics, by Peck, Cooley, Steele, Norton; in Astronomy, by 
Kiddle, Steele, and Ray ; and in Natural History by Johonnot, Cooperand Tenney. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. By Courtenay, Davies, Peck, Loomis, 
Ray, Robinson, Schuyler, and Sensenig. These authors will be recognized as 
among the best standard writers, and their works are extensively used in the best schools 
of the country, including the great colleges and scientific schools, and the military and 


naval academies. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. In German may be named the works of Adler, 
Ahn, Dreyspring, Gastineau, Heydenreich, Woodbury, Worman, Ollendorff, and Kroeh ; 
the Eclectic P., D. and S. and Worman’s German Copy-Books, and the Eclectic German 
Readers. In French the text-books of Ahn, Bullet, Chouquet, Collot, De Fivas, De 
Peyrac, Duffet, Hennequin, Fasquelle, Gaillard, Gastineau, Gerard, Magill, Languellier & 
Monsanto, Ollendorff, Pujol, and Worman. In Italian, the works of Fontana and 
Foresti. In Spanish, Mantilla’s Readers and History, Monsanto and Languellier’s Com- 
plete Course, and Worman’s Spanish Text-Books. 


CLASSIC LANGUAGES, In Latin and Greek the list contains the standard 
and popular text-books of Hadley, Harkness, Harper, Roy, and Winchell. In 
Latin texts are editions of nearly all the great authors, with notes and comments by 
Harkness, Frieze, Herbermann, Lord, Lindsay, Johnson, Lincoln, Searing, Tyler, Butler, 
Thatcher, Spencer, Crosby, and Fisher. In Greek texts are editions with notes by 
Boise, Crosby, Robbins, Smead, Hackett, and Tyler 


The general price-list of the publications of the American Book 
Company will be mailed on request to any school officer or teacher. 
Any book upon this list will be sent by mail or express to any part of the 
United States or Canada, wethout extra.charge for transporation, on re- 
ceipt of the published price. 


American Book Company, 


806 and 808 Broadway, New York. 137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











School Board Supplies. 
Biank ORDER Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 









In response to inquiries from School Officers for a Book of con- 
venient size containing Blank Orders upon the Treasurer—and in 
compliance with their request—we are prepared to furnish such 
Blank Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt Book, 
Substantially Bound, with Stubs Perforated so that Orders may 
readily be detached, at the following rates: 


ORDER BOOK IN STOCK: 


All Blanks Left Open. 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $2.00 

















Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, includ- 
ing Name of Treasurer if desired, printed in good style. 


Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00 


We have also been printing Special Order Books for Overseers of 
the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Townships and School 
Districts, at same rate and in same form as above, with changes desired. 


FoR $1.00. 































$1.00.—Twelve Blank Financial Statements for Publishing the i 
Financial Account of School District, as Required by Law. 
$1.00.—Thirty Agreements with Teachers. (The New Form.) G 
& Or as.QoO, c 
We will send to any address, 
. 12 Blank Financial Statements. M 
2 Blank Annual Distri€t Reports. 
. x Bond of Treasurer. 
x Bond of Colle¢tor School Tax. 
x Warrant to Collector of School Tax. 
20 Agreements with Teachers. 
tar The Pennsylvania Distriét Register will be ordered at Pub 
lishers’ Rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and R 
remitting amount here named with order for the book. 
For Specimen Order Blanks, Statements, Agreements, etc., address 
J. P. McCASKEY, Im 





Lancaster, Pa. 





JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie “Silver Reed,’ 


SOLO ACOCORDIONS 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 SETS REEDS 
In DUETT, 
**Jennie”’ 
“Anna’”’ 
*« Aimee’”’ 
“Tucca’’ 
“Patti” 
MINIATURE SIZE. 

IN DUETT, UNISON, 
*« Adeline’”’ “‘Charlotte’”’ 
“‘Amelia”’ *“*“Rosa’”’ 
“Stella’”’ 

PICCOLO SIZE. 
In DUETT, 
“Josie”’ 


UNISON. 
“Henrietta”’ 
‘‘Christine’”’ 
“Grace”’ 


UNISON, 
“Nellie” 
3 SETS REEDS. 
MELODY OCTAVE AND DUETT, 
MINIATURE, 

** Marie”’ 

LARGE SIZE. 
“‘Brignoli”’ “Nicolini’’ 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION. 

4 SETS REEDS. 
2 Rows Keys 
UNISON. 
*“‘Rossini”’ ““Meyerbeer”’ 
and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
GERMAN ACCORDIONS 
AND 


GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
NEW YoRK. 


DUETT. 


Importer 





Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 
JOHN F, STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


** Pinafore,”’ 


** Capt. Jenks,” 
**Tony Pastor,” 


** Mascot,’ 


“SILVER REED.”’ 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make 


” 


** Duchess” 


“Empress 
**Prinzessin’’ 


**Golden’”’ 


“*Konigin” 
“Sultana” 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of | 


HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
(Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) 


NEW YORK. 
i 


Don’T BE DUPED 


There have lately been placed upon the market 
several a reprints of an obsolete edition of 
“ Webster's Dictionary.” They are being offered 


at a low price 


dry goods dealers, grocers, 
a few instances as a premiul 
to papers. 

Announcements of these con 


Worthless 


reprints are very misleading ; for instance, they 
are advertised to be the substantial equivalent 
of “an eight to twelve dollar book,” when in 
reality from A to Z they are all 


. ©. gs . 
Reprint Dictionaries, 
phototype copies of a book of over forty years 
ago, which in its day was sold for about $5.00, and 
that book was much superior in paper, print, and 
binding to these imitations, and was then the 

best Dictionary of the time instead of being 


Long Since Obsolete. 


The supplement of 10,000 so-called “new words,” 
which some of these books are advertised to con- 
tain, was compiled by a gentleman who has been 
dead over thirty years, and was published be- 
fore his death. Other so-called additions are 
reprints of a like nature 





‘ , and in 
subseriptions 


thiers, et 


for 


iparatively 





The Genuine Edition of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, which to-dayjis accepted 
as The Standard and The Best, contains over2000 
pages, with illustrations on nearly every page, 
and bears our imprint on the title page 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MUSIC BOOKS ! 


COOL 


No, aot Cool, but filled with that Restful, 


Harmonious, 
Soothing 


dure Extremes 


Music, which helt nderfully to En- 


f Weather, Hot or Cold, 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


PIANO CLASSICS. 
PIANO CLASSICS, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 piec 


Vol. 1. 44 pieces $ 

pic $ 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. ¢ pi ere 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Vol, 2. 


SABBATH DAY MUSIC. oe jineen 
OPERATIC PIANO COLL ECT ION. ) operas. $ 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ POP’LAR COLL. 5: pieces.§ 
CLASSIC 4-HAND COLLECTION, 19 duets....! 
OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. © pic 50 cents. 


VOCAL: 


t nit merr 
- COL L E GE SONGS. 
50 cents. Nearly 


On the I po} 
company entertaining songs, 
bright melodie 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 34 song 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. Low Voice. 4 
SONG CLASSICS, Sop. or Ten. Vol. t 
SONG CLASSICS. Sop.or Ten, Vol. %. 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voice. 47 songs 
CLASSIC BAR. AND BASS SONGS. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. g 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE lt SED T OSING.t1s 


r 


SORSSSSLORE 
lia he ne ee ee | 


y 
g 


Send on your $, and receive book by return mail. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


, H. Ditson & Co., 
267 B adway, New Yorh 


, 





































Will be issued about August 15, 1890. 


Price per copy, Twenty-five cents, postpaid, 


The selections in the 
Franklin Square Song 
Collection are such as 
will insure many a 
happy hour aroundthe 


piano.—Albany Argus. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal c ard 
for Specimen Pages and full contents of the sev- 
eral Numbers. _ Sanper é & 4 Peete, New York. 





~—e eee 
andClasses /_— ] H KURZENKNABE 
*- ¢ HARRISBURG. PA 


©) TH RURZENKNABE & SONS _ 


Contains One Hundred and Forty-four pages. 


Franklin Square. 


A good collection to take out 
yachting, to camp, or pienies, 
wiherever a group of young 
folks would like to sing in 
chorus, but do mot remember 
the wiords.—Christian Register. 

Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 30 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 


forSpecimen Pages and full contents of thesev- 
vral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York 





| 
j 
} 
i 


m/ HERS ) Every one can make 
STUDENTS | cess assured to warheads for 





“Happiness of Domestic Circle.” 


When such a happy thought as 
that embodied in the Franklin Square 
Song Collection is offered to the 
world, we all begin to wonder why it 
never occurred to any one before. The 
principle of ‘‘natural selection’’ has 
been allowed controlling influence. 
We have here the songs that have 
endeared themselves to young and 
old by some intrinsic sweetness or 
some charm of old association. Some 
of them are very simple and slight; 
others have qualities that commend 
them to persons of the most cultivated 
musical taste. There are songs here 
of the simplest character that are 
more to us than the most famous songs 
of the great composers, because un- 
der the notes there runs a chord of 
old associations, tender, sweet, or 
fond. The Collection is one to bind 
the present and the past together, to 
unlock the lips of parents and reveal 
the secrets of old days. It is an in- 
valuable contribution to the happiness 
of the domestic circle.—Aoston Index. 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card 
for Specimen Pages and full contents of all the 
Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT 


oney. 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Chestnut St. 


PEERLES 


Full particulars by addressing 927 ¢ 


E. J. HULBERT, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ALLENTOWN, PA 
OPENS FIRST THURSDAY IN SEPTEMBER. 

COLLECE DEPARTMENT 

Furnishes a full Classical Course of four years. 

Charges, including board, $193 for 39 weeks. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 

Prepares for College, Teacaing, Business, &c. 

Charges, including board. 8183 for 39 weeks. 
Building heated by steam. For catalogues, apply to 

Rev. T.-L. SEIP, D.D., President- 2- 





THE 
we \al\BRARY 


“ Come, and take choice of all my library ar 


id so beguile thy sorrow.”’ 


Titus Andromicus, Act, IV. Sc. r. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORE. 


acacia and pupils. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. 
The best aggregate ex- 


OF 


pression of what the American mind has produced in 


the two hundred and eighty years of its activity. 
Respectfully. JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


Prices and Terms withim the reach of all. 
address. To Teachers 


during vacation, we guarantee to m: ake an acceptable Pro position. 
applications from parties unwilling to devote time and study to the wo 


Specimen pages with portraits sent to — 
and others who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference library for 
I am sure that every private individual will purchase it for his own library, 
if he has to cut off for a time his purchase of other literature. 


Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIs. 


. S. Commissioner of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1359 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, and 
the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN act 


JOHN Fiske. 
By E. C. 


E. M. HUTCH ISON. 


LAYTERATURE 


We do not desire 
rk. 


10-6 CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. 


Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 





READERS. 


Monroe’s New Series. 


The VERY latest and the 
VERY best. 

New Primer 
New First Reader... . 
New Second Reader. . 
New Third Reader 
New Fourth Reader. . . 
New Fifth Reader... . 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Warren's New Series, 


New Maps. New Plates. 
New Binding. 
Editions for 1890 contain the La- 
test Geographical Information 
from all Parts of the World. 


New Primary Geography. $ 
New Brief Course Geo : 
New Common School Geo. 
Physical Geography 


.48 
96 


1.08 
1.35 


LANGUAGE. 
POWELL’S 


POPULAR SERIES. 


These books begin at the foun- 
dation. By Sorming good habiis of 
speech at the start, it becomes un- 
necessary to waste time in ¢ réecl- 
ing bad habit 
How to See 
How to Talk 
How to Write 


30 cts. 
42 cts. 
60 cts. 





SPELLERS. 


Monroe’s New Series. 


First Steps in Spelling . . 18 cts. 
Practical Speller 


Monroe’s Complete Writing 
Speller, per Doz.. .-. 42 cts. 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 

est Writing Speller published. 


MATHEMATICS. 
HAGAR'S 


PRACTICAL SERIES. 


Business-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 
Combined. 
Primary Lessons in Nos. 
Elementary Arithmetic 
Com. School Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 


22 cts 
36 cts, 
72 cts. 


go cts. 


GRAMMAR. 
GREENE’S 


STANDARD SERIES, 


The best k: 
and the most w lely used s 


in Eng 


own, the 


First Lessons rlish 36 cts 


Introduction 40 cts. 
English Grammar 75 cts. 


New Analysis 86 cts. 





READING CHARTS. 
MONROE’S 


New Primary Charts. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

These Charts comprise 56 Nos., 
25 X 34 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. They 
are mounted in the most conve- 
nient form for practical use. 


Full Series 


Arithmetical Charts. 


PREPARED 


PRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M,, 
Principal of Cook County, 1 
Normal School 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


vee 0) 


BY 


The set comprises 56 Nos 
in size, printed on Manil la . P 
Paper. This is the D Ser 
Arithmetical Charts p ished 


Full Series $9.00 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series, 


The Young Chem bi 
Qualitative Ana 
Quantitative An 


lysis 


ae 
alysis 25 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


BLAISDELL’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
Child’s Book of Health 
How to Keep We dh 
Our Bodies; Ho e Li 


30 cts. 
42 cts. 
cts. 





HISTORY. 


Goodrich’s Child’s U.S. 36 cts. 
Berard's New U.S&. . . gocts. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


LITERATURE. 
ROYSE’S 


New and Revised Mannals, 


American Literature . . . $1.00 
English Literature... . . 1.50 





PENMANSH IP. 


BUSINESS-STANDARD 
ne 


Larger than any = er books; more 
space for writing; duplicate copy i: 
the middle of each page ; no flourishes 
bo complicated analysis. 


Primary Course, 7 Nos., 
Com. Sch. Course, 7 Nos., 


72 cts 
96 cts. 


Writing Charts,13 Nos. . $5.00 


BOOK- KEEPING, 


The cerrngmtheg- rig Sy 
Double—Entr ‘ 


Using only One Book of 
ccounts. 


LATEST, SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST. 


Book-Keeping 
Blank Book 


. 42 cts. 
18 cts, 








SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


In order that Teachers'and School Officers may examine our books, we w 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, 


lished price, which will be refunded in case the books are 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


adopted ¢ 


JUST ISSUED. 


nd SPECI PAGES 


‘ } 


livery pre 1, on receipt of pub- 


yr retur 


Pa. 














































crammar. PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


By Jupson Perry WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal Schoo! 
West Chester, Pa. 

Medes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 

In this work it has been the aim of the author to “reat the English Language as it is, _ Analysis 

Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 

Parts of speech, their uses, 

The work is de- 


late years. 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. 
cidely original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary 


It is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 


Geometry. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


Dr. Brooks's “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonemetry”’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. I: 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 
In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exemp!i- 


fied. Short paragraphs express what is “Given,” what ‘*To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’”” Modern symbo 


are used, “‘ Educational Forms” given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 
The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in‘cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


Wie ~~ PRLTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 4% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps. Price on ordinary rollers $12 | 


set of 6 maps. On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 
. ] | | SI 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
l. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 


and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and Westlake’s Common School Literature, 

Written. Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra. School Song Book. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Sheppard s U. 8. Constitution, 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. History. 

Brooks’s ™ ethods of Teaching. Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 

J P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Griffin’s Physics. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 

Montgomery's Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper seric:. 

Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late Sower, Potts, & Co.) 
614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A New 
Grammar. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change in 


late years. 


is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. 
tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. 
properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. 
cidely original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. 

It is a handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By EDWARD Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 


A New 
Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. 


In this work it has been the aim of the author to ¢reat the English Language as it is. 


Analysis 
Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
Parts of speech, their uses, 
The work is de- 
The sale has been extraordinary. 


Price, 60 cents 


Dr. Brooks’s “‘ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonemetry’’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 


the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 


for a more thorough course in a College or University. 


is intended to fill 


This new work this need. It 


covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 


In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here a; 


fied. Short paragraphs express what is ‘“‘ Given,”’ 


are used, “‘ Educational Forms”’ given, “ Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and 


and Theorems for original demonstration added. 


The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and 


Reduced 
Size. 


set of 6 maps. 


The larger size about 7 feet square continue to be published. 


what ‘‘ To 


On spring rollers in canopy case $18. 


ain e xempli- 
Proof 


numerou 


Prove,’”’ and the “ Modern symbols 


1 


Practical Exercises 


bound in clot] 


Price, $1.50. 


PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


A new edition about 41% feet square, fac similes of the larger maps 


Price on ordinary rollers $12 per 


Price, $25 per set on ordinary rollers. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: 
1. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating Mental 
and Written. 
Il. Union Arithmetical Course, combining Mental and 
Written 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
J. P. Welsh’s Practical Grammar. 
Griffin’s Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. 
Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters, 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
School Song Book. 

S. Constitution. 
History. 


Sheppard s U 
Harley’s Topics in U. 8S. 
Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper series. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 


(Late SowER, Potts, & Co.) 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
1 





D. APPLETON & GOMPANY 


PUBLISH 


Volume X[VY of their [nternational Fducation Series, 


Epirep sy WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


PESTALOZZI: 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By ROGER DE GUIMPS. 


Authorized translation from the second French edition, by J. RUSSELL, B. A., Assistant Master in University 
College, London. With an Introduction by Rev. R. H. Quick, M. A. 


r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Vou. I.—The Philosophy of Education. By JOHANN Kart FREIDRICH ROSENKRANZ. 
Price, $1.50. 

VoL. IIl.—A History of Education. By Pror. F. V. N. Parnrer. Price, $1.50. 

Voi. III.—The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, wiTH A SURVEY oF MEDIA4VA! 
EpucaTion. By S. S. Laurig, LL. D. Price, $1.50. 

Vor. IV.—The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings. By Gi_spert B. Morrison. 
Price, 75 cents. 

VoL. V.—The Education of Man. By FREIDRICH FROEBEL. Price, $1.50. 

Vout. VI.—Elementary Psychology and Education. By Dr. J. BaLpwin. Price, $1.50 

VoL. VII.—The Senses and the Will. By W. Preyer. Part lof THE MIND oF THE CHILD. 
Price, $1.50. 

Vor. VIII.—Memory. By Davip Kay, F. R. G.S. Price, $1.50. 

VoL. IX.—The Development of the Intellect. By W. Preyer. Part II of THE MIND o 
THE CHILD. Price, $1.50. 

VoL. X.—How to Study Geography. By Francis W. PARKER. Price, $1.50. 

VoL. XI.—Edueation in the United States; A History from the Earliest Settlements. by 
RicHaRD A. Boone. Price, $1.50. 

VoL. XI1.—European Schools ; or, What I Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Switzerland. By L. R. Kiem. Price, $2.00. 

Voi. XIII.—Practical Hints for the Teachers of Public Schools. By GrorcE HOwLanD. 


Price, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw YorK. 





The selections in the “Happiness of Domestic Circle.” 
Franklin Square Song When such a happy thought as 


~ . that embodied in the Franklin Square 
Collection are such as Song Collection is offered to the 

. . world, we all begin to wonder why it 
will insure many a never occurred to any one before. The 


principle of ‘‘natural selection’’ has 


happy hour around the been allowed controlling influence. 
plano.—Albany Argus. We have here the songs that have 


| endeared themselves to young and 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each | eye ee ae Re ee a 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; | Old by some intrinsic sweetness or 
Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal card some charm of old association. Some 
for Specimen Pagesand full contents of the sev- - ¢ ; 1-1 
eral Numbers. "Harper & Brothers, New York. of them are very simple and slight 
- others have qualities that commend 


them to persons of the most cultivated 
musical taste. There are songs here 
of the simplest character that are 
more to us than the most famous songs 
of the great composers, because un- 
der the notes there runs a chord of 
old associations, tender, sweet, or 
fond. The Collection is one to bind 
the present and the past together, to 
hstit schools ad _- unlock the lips of parents and reveal 
ead Cleases H KURZ ENKNABE the secrets of old days. It is an in- 


UL 


= _ HARRISBURG, PA + eee 
©) si SH NURZENKNABE & SONS bits valuable contri ution to the happiness 
of the domestic circle Boston Index. 
Contains One Hundred and Forty-four pages. lwo Hundred Sones and Hymns in each 
Numbe He , cents ian l 60 cents: 


Will be issued about August 15, 1890. | Cloth, $1.00. Sold every ere. | | postal card 


for Specime > izes sontents of all the 


Price per copy, Twenty-five cents, postpaid, Numbers. Harper & Brot hers, New York. 


F | TEACHERS sacra 

ranklin Square. a Sih icant a 
REAU OF EDUCATIOS 
A good eolleetion to take out | Nashville,Tenn, “The 0 nd Best.” 


yachting, to camp, or pienies, Full sets of Pennsylvania School Jour- 

wiherever a group of young nal—36 volumes—can be had at low rate 

folks would like to sing in by addressing the office of publication 

chorus, but do not remember at Lancaster, Pa. 

the wiords.—Christian Register. 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each SEND POSTAL CARD 


Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; | For full contents of the Five Numbers of the Franklin 
ChOEN, OE.08. “ everywhere. Send postal card Square Song Collection, 1000 favorite Songs and Hymns 
for 7 cimen Pages and full contents of thesey- » nm RS. N 

eral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








** Come, and take choice of all my library and so beguile thy sorrow.’” Titus Androm IV 


A GREAT NATIONAL W ORK. 
WASHINGTON, December 20, 1589. 
THE I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference library for 
teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase it for his own library, 
if he has to cut off for a time his purchase of other literature 


Kee LABRARY Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIS. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
March 16, 1889. OF The selections have been made with excellent judgment, and 

The best aggregate ex- the editorial work has been admirably done. JOHN FISKE. 
pression of what the American mind has produced in By E. C. STEDMAN 
the two hundred and eighty years of its activity. AMERICAN — AND 


Respectfully. JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. HUTCHISON, 


Prices and Terms withim the reach of all. “Specimen pages with portraits sent to any 
address. To Teachers and others who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month 
Curing vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable proposition. We do not desire 

rk. 


applie ations from parties unwilling to devote time and study to the wo 
1-8 CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 3 East 14th St 
3. 
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School Board Supplies. 
Biank ORDER Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a Book of con- 
venient size containing Blank Orders upon the Treasurer—and in 
compliance with their request—we are prepared to furnish such 
Blank Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt Book, 
Substantially Bound, with Stubs Perforated so that Orders may 
readily be detached, at the following rates: 


ORDER BOOK IN STOCK: 


All Blanks Left Open. 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $2.00 








Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, includ- 
ing Name of Treasurer if desired, printed in good style. 


Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00 


We have also been printing Special Order Books for Overseers of 
the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Townships and School 
Districts, at same rate and in same form as above, with changes desired. 


FoR $1.00. 


$1.00.—Twelve Blank Financial Statements for Publishing the 
Financial Account of School District, as Required by Law. 


$1.00.—Thirty Agreements with Teachers. (The New Form.) 


Sor S2.0o. 


We will send to any address, 


12 Blank Financial Statements. 

2 Blank Annual Distriét Reports. 

x Bond of Treasurer. 

x Bond of Collec€tor School Tax. 

x Warrant to Collector of School Tax. 
20 Agreements with Teachers. 








_ kee The Pennsylvania Distriét Register will be ordered at Pub 
lishers’ Rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and 
remitting amount here named with order for the book. 


For Specimen Order Blanks, Statements, Agreements, etc., address 


J. P. McCASKEY, 


Lancaster, Pa. 
































‘JOHN F. STRATTON’ Ss 


CELEBRATED PATENT 
(June 7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie ‘Silver Reed,” 


SOLO ACOORDIONS. 


REGULAR SIZE. 
2 Sets REEDS 
IN DUETT, 
**Jennie”’ 
“Anna”’ 
* Aimee’”’ 
“T ucca”’ 
“Patti” 
MINIATURE SIZE. 

In DUETT, UNISON. 
* Adeline’’ *Charlotte”’ 
“Amelia’”’ “Rosa” 
“Stella”’ 

PICCOLO SIZE. 
In DUETT, 
“Josie” 


UNISON. 
“Henrietta” 
**Christine’’ 
“Grace”’ 


UNISON, 
‘““Nellie”’ 
3 SETS REEDS. 
MELODY OCTAVE AND DUETT, 
MINIATURE, 
“Marie” 
LARGE SIZE. 
“Brignoli” “Nicolini” 
ARTIST SOLO ACCORDION. 
4 SETS REEDS. 
2 Rows Krys 
DUETT. UNISON. 
“Rossini’”’ *«Meyerbeer”’ 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 


GERMAN ACCORDIONS 


ANI 
GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


43 and 45 Walker Street, 
rmerly 49 Maiden Lane. ) NEW YoRK. 





JOUN F., STRATTON’S 


MOUTH HARMONICAS. 


“‘Capt. Jenks,” * Pinafore,”’ 
“* Mascot,” **Tony Pastor,” 


“SILVER REED.” 
JOHN F. STRATTON’S 


ROYAL HARMONICAS. 


The finest Mouth Harmonicas possible to make. 


** Duchess” “*Konigin” *‘Empress”’ 
**Prinzessin”’ “Sultana” “Golden” 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in all kinds of 
HARMONICAS AND GENERAL 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
43 and 45 Walker Street, 
Formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK. 


“Notable Compositor’s Work.” 


The Artist Printer of St. 
every way one of the finest publica- 
tions of the trade, in speaking of 
*"Notable Compositor’s Work,’’ says 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection: 

“‘ Another example of extraordinary com- 
positor’s work we find in a series of song 
books published by the Harper & Brothers, 
of New York. So far six numbers have 
been issued, each containing 200 meritori- 
ous songs. Each song, with its music, is 
set in as neat, compact and readable shape 
as possible ; when a song does not fill the 
page, the balance of the space is filled with 
choice reading matter on musical topics, 
and here is where the compositor has done 
his best work. Each item or article ‘‘ends 
even,’’ or about so; where it does not end 
flush with the end of the line, however, no 
larger quad than the em 1. There is 
no bad spacing whatever, and the general 
effect produced, in the of long 
quad lines, is most pleasing. It is quite 
encouraging uch painstaking com- 
position as is her and we hope in 
the future to see mor ork patterned after 
such fine example 

Good books for Home or for School. 
Songs and Hymns 1 ISe Pages 
book. Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$100. First Four Numbers, (1, 2, 3 and 4), bound 
together in one handsome volume, of convenient 
size for use at Pian rgan, Cloth, $3.00. 
Order through any Bookseller or News Agent, or 
by mail direct from the Publishers, addressing 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Two Hundred 
found in each 


E SEA, 


enterta 


If you ha 
Flute or 
instrument 
Co., 33 ¢ 


ave no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
vielin, ts of fine 
at t HAYNI «x 


rt stree 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLEC TION. The 
the music of 19 Operas I . for Piano, 
YOUNG PLAYER’S POPULAR COLLECTION, 
51 very easy and very goo Price $1.0 
SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Pia 
Melodies, finely arranged e $1 
Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W 
SONGS, 12 first-class Song y the best hors 
COLLEGE SONGS. N:« larged litio 82 


200,000 sold Price 


beautiful 


AL BUM OF 


Price $1 

jolly 
Songs 

OLD FAMILIAR DANC ww 
them. Easy, and as m lerry a 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 
THE ATLAS. By Carl 2 t » splendid Choruses. 


Sacred and Secular. Most of the juite new. §r. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON: COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 
es ‘Broadway, New York 


best of 
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ROBERT BROWNING. - 
A Blot in the “Scutcheon and Other Dramas. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. Edited with Notes by WILLIAM J. 
ROLFE, Litt. D., and HELOISE E. HERSHEY. 


This volume contains A BLot IN THE 'SCUTCHEON, COLOMBE’s BirTHDAY, and 
A Sour’s Trapecy. It is prefaced by a long and valuable Introduction, and sup- 
plemented by many pages of elaborate Notes, and has the advantage of an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. Lawrence Barrett upon the production, under his management, 
in Washington and other cities in the United States, of the drama which gives its 


title to the book. 


Select Poems of Robert Browning, 


Edited with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, LITT. D., and 
HELOISE E. HERSEY. 


This volume contains Herve Ret, Ciive, How tTHey Broucut THE Goop 
News From GHENT TO Alix, THE Lost LEADER, THE BisHop-ORDERS HIS TOMB AT 
St. PrRaxep’s Cuurcn, Rass Ben Ezra, Ben KarsHoox’s Wispom, “Cuitp Rot- 


AND TO THE Dark Tower Came,” THE Boy AND THE ANGEL, Two CAMELs, YOUTH 


AnD Art, Sonc, May anp Deatu, My Star, OnE WorpD More. Prospice, Invoca- 








TIon, A WALL, PRELUDE To Dramatic Ipy Ls, and the drama of Pippa Passes. The 
introduction includes a brief sketch of the life of Browning, a chronological table 
of his works, a list of the books most useful in the study of Browning, and carefully 
selected criticisms by Swinburne, Dowden, Lowell, Morley, Ruskin, Furnivall, and 


others. 


Price per Volume, 56 Cents; Paper, 40 Cents. Liberal discounts on 
orders for introduction into Schools. 


ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


This Series includes Shakespeare's works (complete in forty volumes), together 
with the select poetical works of William Wordsworth, Lord Macaulay, Thomas 
| Gray, Oliver Goldsmith, John Milton, and Robert Browning—in all, forty-seven 
| volumes. Each volume has been edited, with an Introduction and copious Notes. 
| by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. Price per volume, Cloth, 56 cents, Paper, 40 cents. 
) 





HINTS FOR TEACHERS. By W. J .Roure,a pamphlet of much interest and 


| value to teachers of English literature, will be sent free to those who request it. Address, 


BARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 























